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Rhymer,  come  on,  and  do  the  worst  you  can, 

I  fear  not  ijou,  nor  yet  a  better  man.  Dryden. 

The  cry  is  up  and  scribblers  are  my  game: 

Speed,  Pegasus!  —ye  strains  of  great  and  small, 

Ode!  Epic!  Elegy!— have  at  you  all.  Byron. 
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PUBLIsrfL-,_>^R  THE  AUTHOR  BY  M.  THOMAS, 

AND  BY  HALY  AND  THOMAS,  NEW  YORK. 

/.  Maxwell,  Printer. 

1820. 


EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  to  wit: 

Be  it  remembered,  That  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  July,  in  the 
forty-fifth  year  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
A.D.  1820,  Moses  Thomas,  of  the  said  district,  hath  deposited  in  this 
office  the  title  of  a  book,  the  right  whereof  he  claims  as  proprietor,  in 
the  words  following,  to  wit: 

An^erican  Bards.     Jl  Satire. 

Rhymer,  come  on,  and  do  the  loorst  you  can, 

I  fear  not  you,  nor  yet  a  better  man.  Dryden. 

The  cry  is  up,  and  scribblers  are  my  game: 
Speed,  Pegasus! — ye  strains  of  great  and  small. 
Ode!  Epic!  Elegy! — have  at  you  all.  Byron. 

In  conformity  to  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in- 
tituled, "  An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the 
copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such 
copies,  during  the  times  therein  mentioned." — And  also  to  the  act,  en- 
titled, "  An  act  supplementary  to  an  act,  entitled,  "  An  act  for  the  en- 
couragement of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts,  and 
books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies  during  the  times 
therein  mentioned,"  and  extending  the  benefits  thereof  to  the  arts  of 
designing,  engraving,  and  etching  historical  and  other  prints. " 

D.  CALDWELL, 
Clerk  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania. 
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What  aid  shall  I  invoke?  what  goddess  call 
To  prop  my  song?  procrastinate  its  fall? 
Shall  I  from  trite  mythology  implore 
Some  guardian  gods  or  goddesses  of  yore? 

O!  great  Musagetes!  thou  god  of  fire! 
O!  bright  Ismenius!  Patron  of  the  Lyre! 
0!  Phoebus!  Delius!  Nomius!  Smintheus! 
0!  Pythius!  Lycias!  Clarius!  Cynthius! 
0!  god  of  shepherds!  scourge  of  thankless  Troy! 
0!  Daphne's  lover!  0!  thou  Poet's  Joy!  10 

O!  dread  Destroyer  of  Niobe's  sons! 
O!  Python's  strangler!  O!  thou  Sun  of  Suns! 
O!  Hyacinthu^5"all!  0!  Cyclop's  death! 
0!  Neptune's  mason!  Thou  of  laurel'd  wreath! 
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Thou  of  the  Palm!  Flayer  of  Marsyas! 

Thou,  who  transform'd  rich  Midas  to  an  ass! 

(Alas!  we  see  in  every  passing  hour 

The  baleful  fruits  of  that  transforming  power:) 

Thou  of  the  Griffin!  Grasshopper!  and  Cock! 

Thou  of  the  Wolf!  the  Crow!  the  Swan!  the  Hawk!   20 

Laurel'd  Apollo!  from  thy  beaming  throne 

Inspire  my  lay,  and  animate  my  tone. 

Or  shall  I  bow  to  each  Pierian  maid. 
Whom  Prostitution's  self  cannot  degrade; 
Spotless,  though  common,  from  the  rhyming  Greek 
To  modern  scribblers,  courting  once-a-week? 
O!  Aonides!  0!  Castalides! 
0!  Peirides!  0!  Lebethrides! 
Love-breathing  Erato!  Clio  divine! 
Calliope!  Thalia!  Parnassean  nine!  30 

Bloody  Melpomene!  thou  tragic  Queen! 
Dancing  Terpsichore!  with  garland  green! 
Star -struck  Urania!  Euterpe  of  song! 
And  thou,  Polymnia  of  mellifluous  tongae! 
Descend  from  Pindus!  breathe  your  sacred  fire, 
And  tune  to  melody  my  broken  lyre. 
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No:  such  the  invocations  that  arise 
From  rhyming  scribblers  to  the  fabled  skies: 
Mine  be  a  guardian  nobler  than  the  gods 
Who  revel  in  Olympian  abodes:  40 

O!  Genius  of  Columbia!  bright-eyed  maid. 
Whose  varied  form  is  never  doom'd  to  fade. 
To  thee,  those  notes  of  uncorrupted  praise. 

Simply,  but  decently  adorned, 1  raise: 

Thine  be  the  will  to  shield,  but  not  reward, 
A  young,  but  proud;  a  poor,  but  native  bard. 
Teach  me,  though  critics  snarl,  and  fools  condemn, 
To  roam  unscath'd  among  the  haunts  of  shame. 
And  spite  of  hackney'd  verse,  and  vile  reviews. 
Protect  my  song,  and  guard  my  feeble  muse.  50 

Let  not  the  pen  that  labours  to  amend. 
By  needless  satire,  venture  to  offend. 
Nor,  like  the  transatlantic  wolves,*  (which  prey 
Ungorged  in  blood,  on  all  that  cross  their  wav;) 


certe  furit,  ac  velut  ursus, 


Objectos  caveae  valuit  si  frangere  clathros, 
Indoctutn  doctumque  fugat  recitator  acerbus. 
Quem  vero  arripuit,  tenet,  occiditque  legendo, 
-Non  missura  cutem,  nisi  plena  ciuoris,  hirudo. 

Hbr.  Ars  Poetica. 
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Condemn  in  one  exterminating  curse, 

The  mangled  beauties  of  our  sons  of  verse: 

But  though  its  voice  be  harsh,' and  strains  uncouth. 

Let  it  not  swerve  from  honest  paths  of  truth. 

Or  warmly  boasting  of  its  native  land. 

Bid  one  foe  fall,  or  friend  unjustly  stand:  60 

No;  by  the  noble  land  that  gave  me  birth, 

I  love  but  her; 1  know  no  other  earth! 

There 's  not  a  heart  that  warms  a  patriot's  breast 

More  dearly  loves  this  Eden  of  the  West; 

There  's  not  a  man,  no  matter  what  his  fame. 

Who  feels  more  glory  in  his  native  name; 

And  all  that  love  and  all  that  glory's  light. 

Are  brilliant  stars  to  guide  the  mind  aright: 

But,  from  the  realms  where  Purity  is  throned, 

A  mandate  rolls  superior  to  that  bond;  70 

This  be  my  motto,  wheresoe'er  it  flows. 

Justice  and  Truth  to  all  men! — friends  or  foes! 

But  they  are  all  most  yislbly  possest, 
And,  like  a  baited  bear  when  he  breaks  loose 
Without  distinction  seize  on  all  they  meet; 
None  ever  scaped  that  came  within  tueir  reach, 
Sticking  like  leeches,  'till  they  burst  with  blood, 
Without  remorse,  insatiably  they  read, 
And  never  leave  'till  they  have  read  men  dead. 

Roscommon's  Trans, 
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Many  there  are,  who  heedless  plod  along 
To  seek  the  treasure  of  the  "  soul  of  song," 
And  o'er  those  fragrant  fields  and  vales  disperse, 
Adorn'd  with  all  the  sweets  and  blooms  of  verse; 
Pluck  from  the  thorn  its  desolating  seed. 
And  reap  the  harvest  of  some  withered  weed; 
A  satire  train,  with  thistle -flowers  adorn'd, 
Who  live  by  scoffing,  and  by  being  scorn'd.  80 

Many  there  are  pollute  the  sacred  earth. 
In  thoughtless  gayety,  and  senseless  mirth; 
In  childish  folly  pour  their  nursery  strains, 
And  sing  Simplicity  in  wreathy  chains. 
Others,  the  soft  voluptuous  style  restore. 
And  breathe  the  lewdness  of  lascivious  Moore; 
Prefer  the  brightness  of  the  tinsePd  flowers. 
And  softly  languish  in  Elysian  bowers. 
Some,  like  the  passing  death-bell,  mournful  chime. 
In  all  the  terse  monotony  of  rhyme,  90 

Like  Barlow's  song,  too  dull  for  modern  taste. 
Of  sense  deficient,  and  of  words,  a  waste. 
(These  pluck  the  cypress,  weave  the  drooping  yew, 
And  cull  from  hellebore  the  weeping  dew!) 

Few, happy  few,  whose  soul -inspiring  course 

Has  proudly  center'd  in  that  sacred  source. 
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Whose  flowering  laurels  shade  the  idol'd  fane, 
And  Fame,  and  Wit,  and  Worth,  and  Honour  reign. 

Is  not  thj  banner,  Poetry,  unfurled,  100 

To  shade  the  poets  of  the  Western  World? 
Alas!  in  graceful  curls  it  proudly  waves. 
O'er  Payne's  lamented, — Clifton's  early,  graves. 

Clifton!  the  dirge  that  toU'd  thy  funeral  knell 
To  years  unborn  its  proudest  notes  shall  swell! 
Unerring  Truth,  to  thy  immortal  name. 
Shall  raise  a  statue  in  the  domes  of  Fame; 
There,  by  its  side.  Wit's  vestal  fire  shall  burn. 
And  Fancy  weep,  and  Genius  there  shall  mourn; 
To  thee  shall  Taste  her  holiest  anthems  raise,  1 10 

And  teach  her  sons  to  venerate  thy  lays. 
Our  soaring  eagle  bear  thy  fame  afar. 
For  bright,  yet  sinking,  was  thy  natal  star: 
Proudly  at  first,  a  blazing  fire  it  rose, 
A  steadier  light,  its  rising  beams  disclose. 
Admiring  Wisdom  greets  the  coming  flame. 
The  fires  that  Genius  lights,  her  honours,  claim, 
'Till  a  dark  gloom  thy  beaming  soul  invades. 
Scowls  o'er  thy  fate  and  thy  bright  spirit  shades; 
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Thy  genius  envious  Fate  denies  our  shore  120 

And  Fancy  weeps  her  Clifton  is  no  more! 

But  see  another  son  of  Genius  rise, 

And  ask  for  fame  where  Merit  gives  the  prize; 

He  claims  another  niche  in  Glory's  fane, 

To  deck  its  splendour  with  the  name  of  Payne: 

Ill-fated  bard,  doom'd  to  a  hapless  grave. 

Had  fortune  given  thee,  but  what  nature  gave, 

Had  gloomy,  withering  Melancholy  spared. 

Had  Fancy  nursed  the  vigorous  plant  she  rear'd. 

Honouring  to  virtue  as  to  wit,  'twould  prove,  130 

And  grow  immortal,  like  Apollo's  love.* 

But  these  are  gone,  and  see  with  brazen  face, 
Unequal'd  Impudence  usurp  their  place. 
Whence  Wit  and  Learning  with  derision  shrinks, 
And  Folly  dabbles  black  with  stolen  ink. 

*  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Esq.  a  native  of  Boston,  died  at  thirty-eight 
years  of  age.  His  Poetry  has  been  universally  admired  in  our  country,  al- 
though the  style  is  sometimes  inflated,  and  the  ideas  wire-drawn.  From 
the  sale  of  the  "  Invention  of  Letters"  he  realized  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars; the  "  Ruling  Passion"  produced  twelve  hundred,  and  the  song  of 
"  Adams  and  Liberty,"  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Our  poets  are 
not  always  without  patronage. 
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An  English  "  caustic"  hush'd  the  Northern  Bear, 
And  check'd  the  rabies  of  rhyming  there: 
Could  we  but  curb  the  insolence  of  pride. 
And  stem  the  roaring  waters  of  its  tide; 
Could  we  but  crush  the  mania  of  the  pen,  140 

Persuade  our  school-boys  that  they  are  not  men; 
Lessen  the  useless  waste  of  pen  and  ink. 
And  teach  them  not  to  write,  before  they  think; 
Prevent  our  love-sick  Misses  in  their  teens. 
From  scribbling  nonsense  for  the  magazines; 
Convince  the  fondling  parents  of  a  child. 
On  whose  young  soul  some  bastard  Muse  has  smiled, 
That  mumbling  doggerel  can  never  hope 
To  rise  o'er  Dryden,  or  to  equal  Pope; 
Though  daily  papers  groan  with  daily  rhyme,  150 

That  he  will  fall,  and  not  improve  by  time; 
Could  we  but  teach  the  verses-scribbling  throng. 
Who  like  the  sewers,  pour  the  tide  of  song. 
Mount  on  the  wings  of  "  eagles,"  "  cherubs,"  "  doves," 
Sing  in  the  "  woods,"  or  whistle  in  the  "groves," 
Mourn  on  "green  mountains,"  "sigh  in  fertile  vales," 
In  Odes,  Songs,  Stanzas,  Elegies  and  Tales; — 
Though  feet  may  tally,  and  though  words  may  chime, 
That  sense  is  requisite,  as  well  as  rhyme; — 
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Can  we  do  this? — no  other  boon  we  ask,  160 

And  spring  delighted  to  the  patriot  task: 

But  no;  some  other,  better  pen  should  dare 

To  soar,  where  even  Gifford  might  despair; 

And  if  we  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  flight. 

To  fall  like  Icarus  in  endless  night, 

'Tis  Virtue  calls:  we  dare  it,  though  in  vain, 

"  Smooth  be  the  verse,  and  easy  be  the  strain." 

Gods!  what  a  host  of  pseudo-poets  tear 

The  tortured  fibres  of  the  aching  ear. 

And  pour  the  varied  metre  of  their  song,  170 

Obscurely  weak; immeasurably  strong; 

Or  clothed  in  fustian,  wrapt  in  wordy  air, 

Well  polish'd  rhythm,  but  no  reason  there: 

What  love-sick  ditties!  what  bombastic  odes! 

This  lauds  a  lady;  that  assails  the  gods! 

While  "  soft,"  "  sweet"  "  sentiment,"  and  "  souls"  and 

"  sighs" 
Are  chang'd  to  thunders  rattling  to  the  skies: 
Gods!  cannot  shame  or  ridicule  disperse 
The  host  of  fools  who  hackney  prose  in  verse? 

Bards  of  Columbia!  sons  of  Freedom's  birtii,  180 

The  favoured  offspring  of  the  noblest  earth. 
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Had  calm  Discretion  led  your  pliant  song, 

The  paths  of  Wisdom  and  of  Sense  along. 

Had  not  Ambition,  with  its  fatal  charm, 

Consumed  those  talents  it  should  only  warm; 

Had  Reason  raised  her  tutelary  screen. 

And  shrouded  Fancy's  bright,  but  dazzling  scene; 

Had  Popularity,  with  specious  smile. 

But  served  to  animate,  and  not  beguile; 

Had  foreign  Envy  festering  in  its  birth,  190 

Been  hurl'd  indignant  to  its  native  earth. 

This  fruitful  soil  its  classic  shrines  might  boast; — 

A  second  Pindus,  or  Castalian  coast. 

But  each  in  pride  his  varied  verse  has  writ. 
As  niggard  Phoebus  measured  out  his  wit, 
And  lover-like  will  deem  that  theme  the  best. 
Which  haunts  his  fancy,  and  which  mars  his  rest. 

In  troubled  times  which  tried  the  souls  of  men. 
Nerved  the  strong  arm,  and  trim'd  the  patriot's  pen. 
The  star  of  Dwight  arose,  and  pierced  the  gloom    200 
That  clothed  his  country  and  his  native  home: 
If  small  its  magnitude,  a  steady  beam. 
Flowed  in  a  pure  and  undiminished  stream. 


DravralTy  Jackaou'R.A. 
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And  not  like  meteors,  flashing  to  expire. 
Dwelt  long  and  cloudless,  in  its  native  fire. 
The  minister  of  Him  enthroned  on  high. 
Friend  of  that  Man  whose  name  shall  never  die. 
What  brighter  gems  can  deck  an  earthly  crown, 
Preaciier  of  God,  and  Friend  of  Washington? 

In  manhood's  dawn,  when  yet  poetic  power  210 

Is  weak  and  fragile  as  the  early  flower. 
His  Canaan's  Conquest  burst  the  fetter'd  bond 
That  chained  our  native  talents  to  the  ground; 
Proved  that  no  favoured  earth,  no  settled  clime. 
Holds  sole  dominion  o'er  the  sons  of  rhyme; 
That  our  rude  bards  such  moral  strains  might  raise. 
As  Darwin  loved,  and  Cowper  deigned  to  praise.* 

Bless'd  is  the  bard,  who  labours  to  instill 
The  moral  precepts  of  thy  Greenfield-Hill, 
And  clothes  the  lesson  in  that  sacred  fire,  220 

Which  truth  and  talents  can  alone  inspire; 


*  The  Conquest  of  Canaan  was  immediately  republished  in  England: 
many  critics  condemned,  while  others  as  warmly  defended  it:  among 
the  latter,  Darwin  and  Cowper  were  the  most  conspicuous. 
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Who  Oil  the  grave's  dark  brink  can  calmly  stand 
Nor  mourn  one  thought  recorded  by  his  hand.* 

Nor  let  that  "  veteran  poet"  be  forgot, 
Simple  in  tongue,  but  eloquent  in  thought, 
AVho  rose  in  ages,  when  the  wheels  of  war. 
Trod  letters  down  beneath  her  fiery  car: 
Let  Freneau  live!  though  Flattery's  baleful  tongue 
Too  early  tuned  his  youthful  lyre  to  song. 
And  ripe  old  age,  in  ill-directed  zeal,  230 

Has  made  an  enervated,  last  appeal:! 
His  song  could  fire  the  sailor  on  the  wave. 
Raise  up  the  coward, — animate  the  brave. 
While  Wit  and  Satire  cast  their  darts  around, 
iVnd  fools  and  cowards  trembled  at  the  sound: 
Although  Ambition  never  soar'd  to  claim 
The  meed  of  polish'd  verse,  or  classic  fame. 
And  caustic  critics  honour,  but  condemn, 
A  strain  of  feeling,  but  a  style  too  tame. 


*  Lord  Littleton  says  of  Thomson  that  his  works  contained, 
"  No  line  which,  dying,  he  could  wish  to  blot." 

Johnson^s  Lives. 
t  Freceau  published  a  collection  of  poems,  a  few  years  since,  in  New 
York,  in  two  small  18mo.  volumes. 
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Let  the  old  Bard,  whose  patriot  voice  has  taiin'd      240 
The  fire  of  Freedom  that  redeemed  our  land, 
Live  on  the  scroll  with  kindred  names  that  swell 
The  page  of  history,  where  their  honours  dwell; 
"  With  full  applause,  in  honour  to  his  age. 
Dismiss  the  veteran  poet  from  the  stage, 
Crown  his  last  exit  with  distinguish'd  praise. 
And  kindly  hide  his  baldness  with  his  bays." 

Another  Patriot!  one  more  hallow'd  name 
To  live  with  Vernon  on  the  rolls  of  fame! 
Whom  War,  and  Peace,  and  Poetry  inspire  250 

To  wield  the  Sword,  the  Ploughshare,  and  the  Lyre! 
One  of  that  band  of  Rebels,  who,  of  old, 
Cool'd  British  courage,  spurn'd  her  treacherous  gold. 
And  scorning  tyrants,  and  their  paltry  laws, 
Rebel'd  in  Nature's  and  in  Freedom's  cause! 

When  on  the  troubled  sea  of  public  life. 
He  lived  unscathed  amid  the  waves  of  strife; 
And,  when  retreating  from  the  factious  maze. 
To  pass  the  cloudless  evening  of  his  days. 
He  liv'd  from  cares  and  party -brawlings  free,  260 

In  Agricultural  simplicity, 
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The  nervous  arm  that  whirl'd  the  patriot  sword. 
Too  rudely  struck  the  lyre,  and  snap'd  its  chord; 
The  Muses  smiled  not,  though  the  rhyming  rage. 
Has  mix'd  rude  verses  with  his  nobler  page, 
Alas!  his  poor  poetic  cenotaph 
May  live  in  sheep,  but  cannot  live  in  calf.* 

Humphreys  farewell!  "the  warrior's  fight  is  o'er!" 
And  worth  and  honour  sleep  to  wake  no  more. 

Long  as  the  blessings  by  our  fathers  won,  270 

When  struggling  freemen  hail'd  the  rising  sun 
Of  god-like  Liberty;-:— which  proudly  rose 
A  warning  beacon  to  our  earliest  foes; — 
Long  as  her  name  shall  thrill  the  patriot  heart 
With  all  the  joys  her  attributes  impart, 


*  Colonel  Humphreys  possessed  the  most  important  flocks  of  sheep  ia 
America,  and  was  particularly  zealous  in  the  introduction  of  the  merino 
breed  from  Spain:  his  sheep-walks  and  woolen  factories  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  New  Haven,  (Conn.)  attracted  the  curiosity  and  visits  of 
strangers. 

Many  years  ago  he  published  a  closely  printed  imposing  octavo,  bound 
in  calf,  interspersed  with  poetical  productions  of  little  interest  and  no 
merit. 
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Trumbull  shall  live! — and  memory's  warmest  sigh 
Shall  waft  liis  spirit  to  its  kindred  sky.* 

Now  Barlow's  muse  the  sword  of  Epic  girds; 
Domestic  manufacturer  of  words! 

Unnumber'd  thoughts  in  one  new  word  condense,    280 
And  murder  English  while  they  murder  sense; 
Vapid  and  h'arsh  the  coin'd  expressions  flow. 
Incorrigibly  quick, — obtusely  slow. 
Fame,  on  her  golden  trump  in  sorrow  leans, 
Marking  the  nimble  changes  of  his  scenes. 
From  Mississippi's  tide  to  Hamphire's  shore, 
Lost  in  vain  show,  and  dictionary  lore: 
"  Barlow!"  she  cries,  "  to  thee  were  due  the  blast, 
That  proudly  blends  the  future  in  the  past, 
And  on  Apollo's  scroll  thy  brilliant  name,  290 

Would  long  have  sparkled  in  its  native  flame; 

*  John  Tiumbull,  L.  L.  D.  the  author  of  "  M'Fingal,"  "  Elegy  on 
the  Times,"  and  various  other  distinguished  poems,  has  been  styled  the 
Father  of  American  Poetry.  A  late  edition  of  his  Poetical  Works,  re- 
vised by  the  author,  and  ornamented  with  engravings,  has  been  published 
at  Hartford,  (Conn.)— "  M'Fingal"  first  appeai-ed  in  1732,  and  has 
passed  through  several  editions  in  this  country,  and  Great  Britain;  a 
splendid  edition  was  published  in  Loudon,  in  1792.  "  The  philosopher 
in  his  closet,  the  traveller  on  his  voyage,  and  the  man  of  business  at  his 
fire-side,  will  always  find  M'Fingal  an  instructive  friend,  and  a  pleasant 
companion."  Preface  to  M'Fingal. 
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But  talents  shrunk  from  dull  perverted  Taste, 

And  Fancy  fled  the  desolated  waste; 

Aspiring  Folly  weav'd  her  potent  charm; 

All  fell  before  Ambition's  fatal  arm; 

A  soaring  Epic  burst  the  valued  bond. 

The  temple  fell  in  ruin  to  the  ground! 

If  Reason  ruling  o'er  thy  guided  muse. 

Had  taught  thee  gratitude,  but  not  abuse. 

This  arm  had  twined  around  thy  honour'd  brows,     300 

A  never-fading  wreath  of  laurel-boughs." 

Thus  spoke  the  goddess,  and  with  tearful  eye 
Shot  like  a  meteor  through  the  flaming  sky. 
And  proudly  soaring  o'er  the  tomb  of  Pope, 
In  silence  mourn'd  her  last  poetic  hope; 
'Till  travel'd  Gordon  burst  her  luscious  calm. 
And  claim'd  with  haughty  air,  the  modern  palm. 

Shall  Alsop's  "Green  House,"  or  his  "Echo"  glide, 
Unrescued  down  oblivion's  gloomy  tide? 
Or  shall  the  "  Fairy  of  the  Lake"  be  lost?*  310 

Whose  polishM  strain,  and  brilliant  verse  might  boast, 

*  The  Fairy  of  the  Lake  was  translated  from  the  Italian  of  Bernini; 
by  Mr.  Aisop,  His  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Washington,  was  extensively 
circulated  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 
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An  Ariosto's  or  a  Tasso's  fire. 
Like  Hoole,  in  version,  kindling  on  his  lyre: 
No:  let  the  Monodist*  of  that  great  man 
Who,  in  the  cause  of  Freedom,  led  the  van, 
In  memory  live;  who  dares  refuse  a  tear 
For  him  who  shed  one  o'er  that  Hero's  bier? 

0!  that  the  noble  spirit  oft  should  soar 
Through  clouds  of  fancy  never  pierc'd  before, 
To  fall  exhausted  by  that  heavenly  flight,  320 

In  self-destruction  from  the  giddy  height! 
Like  the  proud  eagle,  who  with  tearful  eye 
Falls  from  his  trembling  throne  of  air  on  high, 
And  sees  the  dart  that  quivers  in  his  breast, 
Wing'd  by  the  plume  that  glisten'd  in  his  crest:t 

*  Perhaps  this  is  an  Americanisoi,  but  as  I  cannot  recollect  a  substi- 
tute of  proper  dimensions,  it  must  suffice:  after  all,  we  possess  the  same 
privileges  as  others; 

Men  ever  Lad  and  ever  will  have  leave 
To  coin  new  words  well  suited  to  the  age, 
Words  are  like  leaves,  some  wither  every  year, 
And  every  year  a  younger  race  succeeds. 

Roscommon  Trans.  Hor. 
t  Lord  Byron  has  appropriated  to  himself  this  beautiful  idea,  from 
Waller: 

"  That  Eagle's  fate  and  mine  are  one, 
Which  on  the  shaft  that  made  him  die. 
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Thus  Shaw,  though  Science  fed  the  brilliant  flame, 
That  shed  its  lustre  'round  thy  youthful  fame. 
Its  wasting  fires  commingling  brighten'd  thine, 
'Till  their  united  blaze  consumed  the  shrine. 

Who  has  not  gazed  on  that  pale  orb  of  night,        330 
Which  seems  to  slumber  in  her  silver  light. 
So  calm, — so  still, — like  fond  Affection's  eye. 
Beaming  its  charms  in  noiseless  sympathy? 
Like  Friendship's  holiest  glance,  so  softly  pure. 
That  not  one  sparkle  twinkles  to  obscure? 
Who  has  not  felt  that  language  has  no  charm 
To  make  that  moonlight  thought  more  dearly  warm? 
The  poet's  fancy  has  the  power  to  print 
On  Nature's  loveliest  scenes,  a  lovelier  tint. 
And  that  pale  moon,  so  splendid,  yet  serene,  340 

May  live  in  words  still  brighter  than  the  scene.* 

Espy'd  a  feather  of  his  own, 
Wherewith  he  wont  to  soar  on  high." 
Perhaps,  although  there  may  be  no  competition  in  the  expression  of  the 
sentiment,  tlicre  is  some  little  superiority  in  acknowledging  the  obliga- 
tion. 

*  Shaw's  Address  to  the  Moon,  is  impressively  beautiful:  it  was  writ- 
ten during  the  author's  residence  at  Edinburgh,  and  attracted  the  admi- 
ration of  the  brilliant  circle,  whose  genius  and  learning  adorned  the 
capital  of  the  North.     Mr.  Shaw,  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  produced 
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From  sainted  merit  and  from  sculptured  urns, 
Gladly  the  muse  to  living  genius  turns. 
When  PiERPONT  pours  that  strain  to  mortals  given. 
Who  dedicate  the  sacred  song  to  Heaven: 
Critics  of  Britain!  though  the  prayer  arise 
Beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  your  skies, 
And  though  the  pride  of  British  birth-right  scot-ns 
Me,  whom  po  drop  of  British  blood  adorns; 
Though  in  my  country's  cause,  in  patriot  verse,         350 
I  dare  your  spleen,  and  laugh  to  scorn  your  curse. 
Let  not  the  honest  prayer  be  made  in  vain. 
Though  far  from  courts,  it  breathes  no  courtly  strain. 
Prepare  your  bloodhounds!  let  their  feasted  maws 
Be  trained  to  rage,  whilst  furious  hunger  gnaws! 
Tear  off  their  muzzles!  urge  them  to  their  prey! 
"  Cheer  on  the  pack!"  while  Pierpont  stands  at  bay! 

We  scorn  your  Mercy;  (Justice  lives  no  more;) 
The  keenest  taunts  of  Satire  we  implore; 
Let  lynx-eyed  Envy  wing  the  courted  dart,  360 

While  Hatred  boils  and  rankles  in  the  heart; 


a  poem  called  "  The  Voice  of  Freedom,"  and  after  a  short  but  exten- 
sive display  of  genius,  fell  a  victim  to  the  ardour  of  scientific  pursuits, 
in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age. 
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Let  Fear  and  Jealousy,  to  madness  chaf 'd, 
Poison  its  point,  and  barb  the  harmless  shaft. 
Let  your  whole  host  in  one  rude  shock  combine. 
Triumph  shall  live, — but  live  on  Palestine.* 

Yes!  though  the  varied  golden  meed  of  song 
To  Britain's  older  ages  may  belong. 
No  living  minstrel  that  adorns  her  clime. 
Breathes  purer  principles  in  loftier  rhyme; 
Nor  could  the  star  of  Twickenham  attain  370 

His  polish'd  verse  and  his  mellifluous  strain: 
Few  bards,  howe'er  their  inspirations  flow'd. 
Have  shed  more  sweetness  o'er  the  works  of  God. 

0!  Lucius  Manlius  Sargent!  "  what  a  name 
To  fill  the  sounding  trump  of  future  fame!" 
In  Roman  print  to  grace  the  poet's  page, 
And  rouse  remembrance  of  the  Roman  age! 
With  such  a  name  the  ancient  hero  fought. 
Who,  not  like  thee,  eternal  honour  bought; 
With  such  a  name  old  Rome  re-echoing  rung,  380 

Which,  not  like  thine,  by  noble  bards  was  sung. 

*  "  Airs  of  Palestine,"  by  E.  Pierpont,  Esq.  one  of  the  best  Poetns 
of  our  country. 
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He  wlio  assumes  the  world -advising  pen 
Must  learn  to  teach,  before  he  writes  to  men; 
Nor  paint  that  sin,  his  moral  tongue  would  shame, 
In  tints  that  flush,  and  colours  that  inflame; 
Teach  skilful  guilt,  a  more  enticing  skill. 
And  make  seduction  more  seductive  still. 
Sargent!  thj  subject  claims  no  feeble  means 
To  trace  the  simple  horrors  of  its  scenes; 
No  common  genius  should  dare  to  soar  390 

Where  brighter  talents  have  decaj'd  before: 
Thy  muse  laments,  from  decency  run  wild. 
How  Ellen's  mother,  Mary  lost  her  child. 
And  man's  unhallow'd  treacheries  entice. 
The  loveliest  daughter  to  the  haunts  of  vice; 
The  love-sick  damsel,  or  her  good  old  nurse. 
May  sigh  in  raptures  o'er  thy  dall}ang  verse. 
Or  some  vile  lecher  gloat  upon  thy  plan, 
(A  fiend  enveloped  in  the  form  of  man;) 
But  one  dark  blemish  stains  thy  tuneful  rhyme,        40ff 
And  tears  its  record  from  the  page  of  time; 
Though  Fame  may  seek  its  beauties  to  enroll. 
One  moral  fact  shall  blot  it  from  the  scroll;      . 
Lives  there  the  parent  in  this  virtuous  land, 
AVould  place  thy  volume  in  his  daughter's  hand? 
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Or  bid  his  favourite  son  avoid  the  snare 
So  sweetly  baited  with  temptation  there? 

But  yet  the  "  Trial  of  the  Harp"  shall  raise 
Prospective  honours  for  thy  future  lays. 
When  time  thy  soaring  genius  shall  mature,  410 

And  wanton  taste  no  longer  spread  its  lure. 
When  wild,  luxuriant  Fancy  shall  obey. 
And  feel  the  influence  of  Reason's  sway. 
Genius  for  Fame  thy  classic  name  shall  save, 
And  Virtue  vindicate  the  power  she  gave. 

The  buckram'd  chieftain  of  a  thundering  band, 
A  Knight  in  terror  waves  his  magic  wand; 
Hero  of  naval  songs  and  warlike  odes. 
Where  mortal  warriors  mingle  with  the  gods! 
C^SAR, — Bellona, — Bonaparte, — and — Mars,       420 
In  grand  Italics  grace  his  paper-wars. 
While  every  rumbling  word  in  Romans  live. 
That  thoughts  can  make,  or  dictionaries  give! 
Old  Neptune,  slumbering  on  his  coral  bed. 
Astonished  wakes  and  lifts  his  mighty  head. 
But  starts  affrighted  at  the  bellowing  strain, 
That  sounds  in  echoes  through  his  native  main! 
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Orim  visaged  Mars  in  vengeance  wields  the  sword. 

And  stands  obedient  to  his  bloody  word! 

Son  of  a  Flower!  warlike  Mayors  guide  430 

Your  chosen  son,  and  o'er  his  verse  preside! 

Father  of  Arion!  shed  your  marine  charm. 

Restrain  the  troubled  waves,  and  hush  the  storm; 

But  if  its  fury  spurn  thy  warning  hand. 

To  self-destruction  let  its  force  expand, 

'Till,  by  its  own  wild  rage  bereft  of  fire, 

Its  last  weak  efforts  faulter  and  expire. 

But  yet,  so  fickle  are  the  poet's  dreams. 
He,  like  all  others,  revels  in  extremes. 
And  Knight,  from  odes  of  blood  and  battle,  flies     440 
To  dwell  with  "  Rosabelle"  or  "  Old  Aunt  Gyse;'* 
From  one  extreme,  where  froth  and  bombast  shine 
To  seek  the  other  in  the  "  Infantine;"* 

*  What  can  be  more  infantine  than  Rosabelle's  Maniac  Song? 
"  And  did  he  bleed? 
And  did  he  die? 
01  I  pray  you  to  find  his  grave  for  me, 
And  1  will  speed, 
And  I  will  fly,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

BROKEN  HARP. 

"  Why  this  is  the  very  false  gallop  of  verses!" 
Or  stanza  first,  part  second,  of  poor  Margaret  Dwy. 
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From  Kandorf  s  grave,  where  "  all  the  dead"  repose,* 

To  dead  young  ladies,  whose  two  lips  disclose 

A  smile;  where  "  little  infant  cherubim" 

Mock  others'  woes,  and  spurn  the  hand  of  time'.t 

0!  Knight;  I  pray  you  in  your  prayers  to  pray 
Whene'er  you  pray,  or  praying  mean  to  pray 
That  you  will  prayj  for  some  more  gifted  muse,       450 
Or  one  that  cannot  suffer  from  abuse; 

'"One,  two;  one,  two;  false  was  my  Willey, 
Hush  my  poor  heart,  thou  throbbing  fawn!'' 
'Tis  Margaret,  and  the  eve  is  chilly. 

Poor  undone  thing,  her  sense  is  gone."     Ibid. 
And  so,  indeed,  appears  to  be  the  author's. 

*  This  novel  burial  place  is  thus  described: 

"  His  steed  has  plunged  down  the  dizzy  steep'- 
Earl  Kandorf  sleeps! 

Brave  Kandorf  sleeps! — where  the  dead  all  sleep!"     Ibid. 
i.  e.  at  the  foot  of  that  identical  "  dizzy  steep!"  What  a  capacious  ce- 
metery ! 

t  Listen  to  the  description  of  one  of  the  wonderful  young  ladies: 
"  There  might  you  see,  on  her  cold  lips,  a  smile 
Sit  like  two  infant  cherubims, 
Mocking  our  griefs,  as  envious  of  her  joys."     Ibid. 

J  "  0!  I  pray  ye  to  pray  in  your  prayers  when  ye  pray,"  &c.       Ibid. 
Grammercy!  what  a  powerful  appeal. 
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0!  let  your  invocations  pray  for  light, 
To  guide  your  dreams  of  poesy  aright, 
And  laurel  bays  your  living  brows  shall  bind. 
While  time  and  honour  consecrate  your  mind. 

Son  of  Alcmena!  hide  your  dwindled  head! 
The  living  triumph  o'er  the  ancient  dead! 
No  longer  boast  the  Lernean  Hydra's  fall. 
Or  arrows  poison'd  in  the  monster's  gall. 
For  modern  Davis  shames  thy  wond'rous  skill,         460 
And  governs  Nature  at  his  mighty  will; 
To  cheeks  of  tawny  hue  gives  lily  white. 
Creating  day,  where  all  before  was  night!* 

But  hold,  my  Muse! — A  southern  Bard  appears, 
And  through  distemper'd  clouds  of  Fancy  steers. 
Mounted  in  triumph  on  the  wings  of  doves. 
While  strains  of  softness  sing  of  many  loves! 

*  Mr.  Davis  is  (or  was)  an  inditer  of  poetry  for  the  magazines,  fa- 
mous for  seldom  being  read,  and  never  understood.  In  the  Port  Folio 
for  April  1814,  the  ''  Angel  of  the  Wild,"  alias  Miss  Pocahontas  thus 
pathetically  bemoans  the  fate  of  poor  Smith: 

"  The  tawny  maids  his  fate  bemoan." 
The  compassionate  damsel,  however,  soon  puts  a  new  face  on  the  matter: 
"  Her  tresses  loose, — her  dear  cheek  pak!^'' 
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A  Southern  Bard!  whose  love -entangled  soul 

Spurns  all  but  Cytherean,  soft  control; 

With  varied  taste  adorns  a  dark  brunette,  470 

Or  falls  with  transport  in  a  fair  one's  net. 

The  sparkling  eye  of  black  or  azure  blue. 

The  cheek  of  lily's  or  of  rose's  hue; 

The  "  lucid  snow"  or  "  orient  blush"  can  guide 

Alike  the  measure  of  his  Cyprian  tide,    . 

While  "  flaxen  tresses,"—"  raven  curls"  arise 

Alike  enticing  in  his  Paphian  eyes! 

A  second  Moore!  in  thought  but  not  in  fire, 

A  flimsy  dabbler  on  the  love-sick  lyre. 

His  eye  can  catch  a  hidden  beauty's  charms,  480 

His  fluttering  heart  can  fancy  love's  alarms. 

His  ready  knee  can  bend  at  woman's  shrine, 

His  practised  tongue  can  raise  the  dallying  whine! 

Old  Ocean's  daughter,  smiling  at  the  song, 

Adinits  Adonis  in  her  amorous  throng; 

With  "  Ladies'  Fingers,"  and  with  "  Passion  Flowers" 

Adorns  the  softest  of  her  Arean  bowers. 

To  rest  her  warrior's  form  in  quiet  there. 

When  "bliss"  should  yield  her  sceptre  to  "despair!"* 

*  Some  unknown  poet  wrote  a  very  loving  little  article,  entitled  The 
Serenade,  distributed  some  years  ago  in  Philadelphia:  it  was  pretty 
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But  even  that  bright  belt,  the  Grecian  Zone,  490 

Thougli  round  his  waist  by  Ocean's  daughter  thrown. 
Would  lose  its  virtue  o'er  each  recreant  limb. 
And  vainly  hope  to  triumph  over  him. 

The  florid  fustian  of  a  rhyming  spark 
Whose  random  arrows  ne'er  come  near  the  mark, 
Can't  on  the  judgment  be  imposed,  and  pass 
For  standard  gold,  when  'tis  but  gilded  brass.* 

Happy  the  man  who  were  not  doom'd  to  wade 
Through  all  the  pages  of  The  Serenade, 


extensively  read,  inasmuch  as  it  described  the  greater  part  of  our  reign- 
ing belles,  and  became  exceedingly  popular,  seeing  that  every  individu- 
al, brown,  fair,  black-eyed,  blue-eyed,  golden-lock'd,  or  raven-hair'd, 
was  represented  as  immaculate  as  "  the  most  beautified  Ophelia." — 
"  By  flattery  he  hath  won  the  common's  hearts." 

"  For  in  all  times,  a  forward  scribbling  fop 

Has  found  some  greater  fools  to  cry  him  up:" 
But  the  efiects  of  his  spirit  of''  Love-in-idleness"  have  now  become  ex- 
tinct as  well  as  his  poetry:  as  for  his  rhyme  and  reason,  they  are  "  such 
stuff  that  madmen  tongue  and  brain  not."  He  is  nevertheless,  extremely 
ambitious,  and  concludes  after  the  following  manner: 

"  Yet  stern  Ambition  bids  the  Muse  declare, 

I'll  live  in  bliss, — or  perish  in  despair!" 
"  Well  said,  most  forcible  Feeble." 
*  Pomfret  to  Celadon. 
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Had  Southey's  overwhelming  fancy  spread  500 

A  like  commotion  in  this  author's  head! 

Chronicled  miracles  of  ancient  times 

Would  fall  eclips'd  before  his  wond'rous  rhymes; 

For  he  who  makes  the  "  white"  or  "  blushing  rose'" 

On  "  lucid  snow"  its  budding  bloom  disclose,* 

Can  raise  an  Eden  by  his  great  command. 

In  polar  snow,  or  Abyssinjan  sand; 

Or  should  some  wild,  romantic  thoughts  invade 

His  loving  soul,  by  Ocean's  Queen  obeyed. 

To  please  some  "  laughter -loving  nymph  of  glee,"    510 

His  arm  might  stay  the  billows  of  the  sea, 

And  o'er  the  surface  of  its  watery  slave, 

A  thousand  petticoats  in  triumph  wave! 

While  bibs  and  apron  strings  in  columns  rise. 

Affright  the  world,  and  cloud  the  trembling  skies!! 

Alas!  Pierian  streams,  by  strange  mishap, 
Dip'd  in  his  caudle-cup,  all  change  to  pap, 
And  nipple-glasses,  or  gum-corals  show 
The  source  from  whence  his  inspirations  flow: 

*  Vide  "  The  Serenade"  for  this  interesting  natural  phenomenon: 
"  With  smiling  cheeks  of  lucid  snow, 
Where  white  and  blushing  roses  blow." 
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Crack'd  penny  trumpets  all  his  fame  resound,  520 

While  cribs  and  cradles  tremble  at  the  sound! 
There 's  not  one  baby,  not  one  shrivel'd  nurse. 
Whose  tongue  or  whistle  does  not  laud  his  verse! 

Basil!*  All  hail!  thou  bold,  adventurous  wight, 
Ditcher  in  Gotham,  whom  the  gods  excite 
To  leave  thy  humble  theatre  of  mud, 
And  plunge  in  politic's  more  miry  flood! 
All  hail  to  thee!  thou  enterprising  grudge. 
Porter  and  "  General,"  "  Congressman  and  Judge," 
Pavier  and  Squatter,  blessed  with  "  half  a  score       530 
Of  goodly  offices  and  titles  more:"t 
Who  that  had  seen  thy  "  equipage"  depart. 
Wife,  children,  goods,  in  one  small  "  covered  cart," 
Could  dream  that  thee  in  other  lands  would  soar 
Where  low-bred  ignorance  never  rose  before; 
That  thee  who  curbed  thy  little  "  sturdy  nag," 
Or  spur'd  him  forward  when  his  pace  might  flag, 

*  The  Hero  of  the  "  Backwoodsman." 

t  This  anomaly  in  the  constitutional  practises  and  rights  of  our  Re- 
public, affords  the  strongest  evidence  in  favour  of  the  worth  and  dignify 
of  General  Basil. 
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Would  hold  Militia  Regiments  in  awe, 
Or  one  day  guide  the  mighty  reins  of  law! 

Paulding!  awake!  let  not  the  dream  of  verse        540 
Thy  living  rays  of  waken'd  Taste  disperse. 
Curb  in  thy  Fancy  with  its  tramelling  reins, 
And  bind  thy  genius  in  its  cramping  chains! 

"O!  pen  perverted!"  pen  that  erst  has  hurled 
Its  venom'd  shafts  against  that  bloated  world, 
Where  self-elected  lords  of  wit  and  sense. 
Have  cowering  crouch'd,  in  want  of  self-defence; 
Where  Gifford's  gall, — apostate  Southey's  brain,— 
Prostrated  fell  and  strove  to  rise  in  vain! 
Shall  such  a  pen  forsake  its  genial  clime,  550 

And  hide  its  honours  in  the  clouds  of  rhyme? 
No; — ^Paulding!  let  the  "  sober,  waking  bliss" 
Of  living  honoured  in  a  land  like  this. 
To  nobler  efforts  guide  your  caustic  pen, 
And  leave  the  muses  to  less  gifted  men. 

Tappan!*  to  thee  that  moral  charm  is  given, 
Which  holds  communion  with  the  things  of  Heaven, 

*  "New  England  and  other  Poems,  by  William  B.  Tappan."    A 
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And  softly  mingling  in  the  hallow'd  strain, 

Steals  calm  conviction  to  the  souls  of  men: 

Not  that  rude  bigotry,  whose  boisterous  curse,  560 

Clothed  in  aspiring,  wo-denouncing  verse, 

Dares  to  predict  the  secrets  of  the  grave. 

Damning  the  soul  it  vv^ould  aspire  to  save. 

But  though  Religion  sheds  its  soothing  balm, 
And  spreads  abroad  its  heaven-descended  calm. 
The  genuine  sons  of  poetry  must  owe 
Their  inspiration  to  the  powers  below; 
The  midnight  toil, — the  heavy,  aching  head, — 
The  living  model — and  the  living  dead, 
(Who,  when  devested  of  their  mortal  frame,  570 

Live  on  the  page  that  consecrates  their  fame;) 
The  work  of  study, — and  the  lore  of  schools, 
Must  form  the  Fancy,  and  prescribe  its  rules. 
Thus,  Tappan,  though  thy  moral  cause  be  good, 
The  poet's  Fancy  lingers  in  the  bud, 

strain  of  piety,  rendered  more  interesting  by  the  unaffected  modesty  of 
the  author,  is  scarcely  more  commendable  than  the  occasional  beauty, 
and  polish  of  versification,  to  be  found  in  this  little  collection.  But  the 
genius  of  JMr.  Tappau  is  permitted  to  slumber;  miscellaneous  pieces, 
however  well  written,  seldom  lay  the  foundation  of  lasting  celebrity,  and 
1  look  forward  to  an  effort  of  concentrated  talents,  more  adapted  to  in- 
crease the  fame  of  the  author,  and  afford  gratification  to  his  readers. 
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Which  cold  neglect  or  indolence  may  blight, 

Ere  yet  the  flowers  have  blossom'd  into  light. 

Then  let  thy  genius  with  its  warming  rays, 

Shed  its  full  splendour  o'er  thy  future  lays. 

Not  feebly  shine  in  desultory  song,  580 

To  fall  forgotten  in  the  rhyming  throng; 

Let  not  the  Fancy  that  adorns  thy  lyre. 

Exhaust  the  fervour  of  its  native  fire, 

But  soaring  proudly  for  a  nobler  prize. 

Bid  some  proud  monument  of  Fame  arise, — 

Some  solid  proof; — Ambition  points  the  road, 

And  spurns  the  beaten  track  of  "  Hymn"  and  "  Ode.'* 

Bard  of  "New England!"  0!  if  grateful  theme 
Can  rouse  the  fervour  of  the  Poet's  dream. 
The  inspiration  of  that  much  lov'd  name,  590 

Would  bid  it  burst  and  sparkle  into  flame. 

I  love  that  country,  where  the  fire  arose, 
That  scath'd  the  efforts  of  our  earliest  foes, 
And  now  serenely  beams  its  living  light 
Where  all  before  was  slavery  and  night; 
I  love  that  patriot  land,  where  Bunker-Hill 
Heard  the  first  shout  of  freedom,  loud  and  shrill. 
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And  gallant  Putnam  won  the  glorious  name 

Which  hoary  envy  labours  to  defame; 

1  love  that  land,  whose  naval  nursery  gave  600 

The  Tars  that  fought  and  conquered  on  the  wave; 

Where  Hull  and  Perry  nursed  the  patriot  pride, 

That  long  has  rode  triumphant  o'er  the  tide; 

I  love  that  country,  where  the  maiden's  bloom, 

In  artless  beauty,  decks  her  happy  home. 

Blending  its  charms  with  that  unspotted  heart. 

Which  lives  in  nature,  undefiled  by  art; 

Where  moral  precepts  bend  the  steps  of  youth 

To  pleasant  paths  of  purity  and  truth. 

Where  Reason's  voice,  her  hardy  sons  obey,  610 

And  calm  Religion  sheds  her  peaceful  ray; 

I  love  the  land,  where  Adams, — Hancook, — Ames, 

Have  stamped  the  records  of  their  peerless  names, 

And  "  steady  habits,"  mingling  with  the  state. 

Rise  over  scorn,  and  triumph  over  hate. 

More  floods  of  rhyme!  who  pours  the  tide  again 
To  overwhelm  the  patient  sons  of  men? 
What  wooden  lyre  twangs  forth  that  Jews-harp  strain? 
0!  veiled  "  Recluse  of  Locust  Ridge"  forbear 
To  pilfer  Pope,  and  steal  from  honest  Blair;  620 


630 
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Affirm  the  "  Independence"  of  your  "  Mind," 
Before  you  preach  your  doctrines  to  mankind; 
Let  common  sense  and  honour  be  your  guides 
Before  your  muse  o'er  social  bliss  presides:* 
Thou  hast  a  brain,  such  as  it  is,  indeed 
On  what  else  should  thy  worms  of  fancy  feed; 
Yet  in  a  filbert,  I  have  often  known 
Maggots  survive,  when  all  the  kernel's  gone:t 
Recluse!  if  aught  can  penetrate  thy  scull. 
So  gi'ossly  thick,  so  desperately  dull. 
Or  aught  can  reach  the  labyrinth  of  thy  heart. 
One  beam  of  pitying  feeling  to  impart; 
Grant  the  united  fervour  we  implore, 
.Solder  thy  leaden  brain  and  write  no  more. 


*  The  "  Recluse,"  a  denizen  of  Pittsburgh,  is  the  author  of  two 
Poems,  entitled  the  "  Independency  of  the  Mind  Affirmed,"  and  the 
"Art  of  Domestic  Happiness:"  they  consist  principally  of  misapplied 
and  misconstrued  imitations  of  the  Essay  on  Man,  and  a  dull  mass  of 
half  formed,  badly  expressed  ideas  clothed  in  worse  rhyme:  I  have  no 
time  to  waste  in  producing  full  specimens,  as  they  would  necessarily  be 
a  fair  transcript  of  both  Poems,  but  cannot  avoid  directing  the  reader's 
attention  to  a  certain  Elegy  on  one  Eliakim  Garretson,  "  clarum  et  ve- 
nerabile  nomen,"  beginning  after  the  following  manner: 
"  And  shall  not  I,  that  also  knew 
The  amiable  Eliakim,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

t  Dorset  to  Howard. 
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Another  Parson!  worse  or  better? — worse! 
"  Galloping"  rudely  o'er  the  fields  of  verse! 
O!  "  Use  of  Poesy;"*  what  foul  abuse 
Falls  on  thy  head  from  every  scribbling  muse! 

0!  "  Palace  of  the  Comet!" Who  will  dare 

To  build  his  flimsy  castles  in  the  air?  640 

Benjamin  Allen!  reverend  son  of  song 

Groping  in  hopeless  mystery  along, 

Has  built  that  edifice  in  "  air,  thin  air," 

And  rests  his  fame's  poetic  basis  there.t 

May  thy  old  Muse  and  Christian  Turk  combine 

And  like  Abdallah,  die  in  Palestine.! 

*  Vide  The  use  of  Poesy,  a  very  devout  lucubration  composed  of 
common  place,  cant,  without  one  atom  of  Poesy. 

t  The  palace  of  the  Comet  from  the  same  pen,  is  certainly  the  most 
abstruse  poem  on  record,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  certain  parts  of 
the  Choo-king,  an  ancient  metaphorical  classic  of  the  Chinese:  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  decypher  the  meaning  of  a  single  line.  Hearken 
to  the  proem : 

"  Let  vs  guess  out  a  deso-iption  of  this  would-be  s\ipposed  ivonder-work- 
ing  Comet!" 

I  The  Death  of  Abdallah  is  another  religious  poem  by  the  Rev.  Ben- 
jamin S.  Allen:  it  was  prettily  observed  by  a  gentleman  of  Shepherd's 
Town,  Virginia,  that  Abdallah  was  murdered  in  Palestine  and  killed 
over  again  in  Jefferson  County. 

The  whole  Poem  is  sad  stuff:  I  cannot  belter  address  the  reverend 
scribbler,  than  in  the  words  of  Tom  Crib: 

"  By  the  fist  of  my  father,  I  blush  for  thee,  Ben." 

Fudge  Family. 
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From  whence  those  pensive  notes  of  sorrow  flow? 
From  some  proud  spirit  broken  down  by  wo? 
From  some  lone  heart  where  Feeling's  empire  sits, 
And  Pleasure's  glance,  like  lightening,  only  flits       650 
Across  the  gloom,  to  make  it  darker  still. 
And  give  to  pain  a  more  convulsive  thrill? 
Where  cold  Neglect,  freezing  like  polar  snow. 
Has  bid  the  streams  of  mind  no  longer  flow? 

Hushed  be  their  source; oblivion  be  their  pyre, — 

While  happy  Dabney  strikes  his  waken'd  lyre.* 

How  sweet  the  author's  joy,  whate'er  his  age, 
To  see  his  title  in  a  title-page! 
D.  D.'s  like  Swift,  whose  foul,  polluted  pen 
Sin'd  against  God, — defamed  his  fellow-men:  660 

M.  D.'s  like  Solomon,  whose  precious  "  Balm" 
Has  borne  away,  in  empirics,  the  palm: 
A.  B.'s  like  new  breeched  boys  whose  learning  charms; 
Mewling  and  puling  in  their  nurses  arms: 
A.  M.'s  like  full-grown  children,  taught  at  school, 
To  read  by  rote,  and  misconceive  by  rule: 

'*  Dabney  published  a  promising  collection  of  Poems  in  Philadelphia, 
which  (deserving  a  better)  met  the  usual  fate  of  indigenous  productions. 
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M.  C.  's  like  Bazil,  of  all  sense  bereft 

But  that  which  tells  the  right  hand  from  the  left; 

And  L.  L.  D.  's,  proud  Doctors  of  the  Law, 

Who  not  one  law-book  ever  read,  or  saw;  670 

A  double  S.  's,  lauding  all  who  found 

Shark's-bones  or  pipe-stems  ten  feet  under  ground: 

And  last  of  all  the  humble,  plain  Esquire, 

To  which,  all  authors  may  by  right  aspire. 

Maxwell,  Esquire!  to  thee  does  not  belong 

The  fire  of  genius  or  the  soul  of  song; 

And  though  "Columbia's  Bards,"  perhaps,  may  claim 

Some  little  merit, — not  one  jot  of  fame; 

Yet  more  is  requisite  than  drawling  verse. 

Which  crams  the  sense  in  a  poetic  hearse. 

And  slowly  travels  on,  in  solemn  sloth. 

Where  dark  oblivion  yawns,  and  covers  both: 

Mature  your  genius;  study  to  obtain 

More  polished  rhythm,  and  a  sprightlier  strain; 

Write  on,  but  print  not;  calm  your  poet  fears. 

And  keep  your  lucubrations  for  nine  years;* 


nonumque  prematur  in  annum 


Membranis  intvs  positis,  delire  lictbit 
Quod  non  edideris;  nescit  vox  missa  reverti 

Horace,  Jirs  Poetica. 
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Retained  in  private  you  may  mend  the  scroll. 

But  works  once  published  you  can  ne'er  recall; 

Take  time  for  thinking;  never  work  in  haste. 

And  value  not  yourself  for  writing  fast;  680 

A  rapid  poem,  with  such  fury  writ. 

Shows  want  of  judgment,  not  abounding  wit;* 

"  And  still  to  write  what  nobody  will  read. 

No  doubt  a  fellow  must  be  mad  indeed!"! 

What  gifted  muse  has  dared  to  wing  her  flight, 
Where  JacksonJ  rose,  and  triumphed  in  his  might? 
0!  "  Field  of  Orleans!"§  shall  thy  glories  live 
In  such  a  rude,  unpolish'd  narrative? 
Time  shall  to  Lethe's  stream  its  page  consign. 
While  every  heart  shall  be  thy  living  shrine.  690 

Most  trite  Anonymous!  thy  borrowed  rhyme 
Has  wing'd  its  flight  to  an  unhappy  clime, 

*  Boileau's  Art  of  Poetry:  Dryden  and  Soame's  Trans. 

t  "  Poem's:  by  William  Maxwell,  Esquire.''*  Page  30:  Ecce  signum! 

\  This  encomium  is  understood  to  apply  exclusively  to  the  operations 
at  New  Orleans. 

§  A  Poem  pretty  well  got  up,  in  the  most  approved  "  trot,  pace  ami 
canter"  measure  of  Scott,  with  many  other  obligations  to  that  poet. 
The  only  positive  mark  of  good  sense  I  have  been  able  to  discover  in 
the  author,  is  the  want  of  his  name  in  the  title-page. 


JEngj-avpd  brWrmden. 
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Where  Virtue's  self  led  on  the  ensanguined  car, 

And  nerved  the  ardour  of  the  patriot  war: 

Did  not  thy  daring  genius  tremble  there. 

Where  "  Fate"   stab'd   "  War"   with  her  redeeming 

"  spear?"* 
Would  not  thy  patriot  verse  succeed  as  well 
Without  a  calumny  to  make  it  sell? 
Shame!  though  the  pride  of  Britain  crouches  low. 
Virtue  commiserates  a  fallen  foe.  700 

Since  Fate  decreed  (0!  bitter  was  the  curse,t) 
That  man  sliould  torture  suffering  prose  to  verse, 
"  Dew-sipping"  fairies  deck  the  poet's  crown. 
From  good  old  Chaucer  down  to  Doctor  Brown: 
"  Garlands  of  roses,"  and  "  ambrosial  dews" 
Have  crown'd,  and  fired  the  poet  and  his  muse, 
While  kelpies,  gnomes  and  fluttering  sylphs  abound, 
On  wings  of  moonshine  gayly  hovering  round. 

*  For  a  more  particular  account  of  this  formidable  exploit,  x'uk  t 
"Field  of  Orleans." 
t  Butler  is  indecently  warm  upon  the  subject: 

"  May  he  be  damned  who  first  found  out  that  curse, 
T'  imprison  and  confine  bis  thoughts  in  verse; 
To  hang  so  dull  a  clog  upon  his  wit, 
And  make  his  reason  to  his  rhyme  submit." 

S.  Butler.   To  a  Bad  Poet. 
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Chaucer  began:  Shakspeare  and  Spenser  wove 
The  same  bright  visions  in  their  dreams  of  love;       710 
Pope  in  his  soft,  inimitable  "  Rape," 
Ravish'd  new  beauties  from  each  fairy  shape. 
And  Brown  and  Allston  mingling  in  the  train, 
Have  breathed  their  numbers  to  the  airy  strain. 

While  these  live  on,  how  many  a  grovelling  wight 
Flickers  unhonoured  in  the  shades  of  night. 
Or  feebly  rising  from  his  native  mire. 
With  burthened  pinions  flutters  to  expire; 
Like  those  bright  fish  with  silver  wings  that  leap, 
And  glittering  skim  the  surface  of  the  deep,  720 

'Till  self-exhausted,  tumbling  in  the  foam, 
They  seek  in  darkest  depths  their  genial  home: 
So  Crystalina,*  tale  of  fairy-queens. 
Studded  with  genii,  gilt  with  moonlight  scenes. 


*  "  Crystalina:  a  Poem,  by  a  Native  American."  Notwithstanding 
the  subject,  this  poem  is  not  altogether  without  merit;  but  the  mania  of 
appeai-ing  in  print  has  led  the  author  to  mistake  some  fleeting  flashes  for 
the  steady  beams  of  genius.  There  is  an  ancient,  but  not  very  honoura- 
ble, traffic  among  authors,  carried  on  in  that  cheap  commodity  called 
Praise:  one  writer  indites  a  panegyric  on  another,  who,  of  course,  returns 
the  compliment  in  kind,  and  a  mutually  advantageous  connexion  being 
formed,  they  continue  to  praise  each  other  "  most  indecently." 
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Sporting  with  toys, — a  bauble  in  itself. 

Is  doom'd  with  Two  Shoes  to  the  nursery  shelf. 

Who  strikes  the  lyre  again,  in  tones  that  steal 
Their  warbling  sound  to  hearts  that  love  to  feel? 
Listen!  'tis  Allston*  tunes  that  vocal  strain. 
Pealing  its  distant  notes  along  the  main:  730 

A  native  minstrel,  forced  by  Fate  to  roam 
Far  from  his  birth-right  and  his  much-loved  home, 

Mr.  Ogilvie  has  very  gratefully  placed  the  "Native  American"  in 
the  Temple  of  Fame;  and  what  less  could  he  do  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  bond? 

"  And  ne'er  shall  words  portray  so  rare  a  sight, 
Though  Shakspeare  pen,  and  Ogilvie  recite." 

Crystalina. 
Par  nobilefratrum! 

*"The  Sylphs  of  the  Seasons,  with  other  Poems;"  by  Washington 
Allston,  first  appeared  in  London,  and  were  soon  after  re-published  in 
this  country:  the  Sylphs  are  painted  in  the  softest  tints  of  language,  only 
excelled  by  the  execution  of  the  author's  pencil:  Among  the  detached 
pieces,  the  "Paint  King,"  and  "Eccentricity"  hold  the  first  rank:  to 
use  Mr.  A's  own  words,  he  appears  to  be  endowed  with 
The  Painter's  eye,  the  Poet's  fervid  heart, 
The  tongue  of  eloquence,  the  vital  art 
Of  bold  Prometheus,  kindling  at  command, 
With  breathing  life  the  labours  of  his  hand. 

Eccentricity. 
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Where  Arts,  unsheltered  bj  the  hand  of  age, 
Faulter  in  youth  and  want  of  patronage: 
"  Sylphs  of  the  Seasons,"  many  a  year  shall  guard 
The  growing  honours  of  their  favoured  bard; 
Even  "  The  Paint  King,"  humbled  in  his  song. 
Shall  court  his  favour,  and  his  Fame  prolong. 

Payne,*  though  thy  lot  be  cast  on  other  shores. 
This  country  nursed  thy  bright  poetic  powers;  74U 

The  inspiration  that  has  honoui-ed  thee. 
Flowed  from  this  favoured  land  of  Liberty, 
And  all  the  laurels  that  adorn  thy  brow. 
Root  in  this  soil,  from  whence  their  branches  grow. 

Britain!  let  Truth  the  honest  fact  avow. 
That  borrowed  honours  glitter  on  thy  brow: 
Proclaim  it.  West!  thou  venerable  man. 
Whose  brilliant  course  in  this  wild  land  began; 
Young  Morse  advance!  Payne,  Allston,  Leslie  speak! 
These  in  the  arts;  in  warfare,  others  seek:  750 

'  John  Howard  Payne,  Esq.  the  author  of  Brutps,  a  Tragedy  writ- 
ten iu  the  first  style  of  excellence,  is  a  native  of  Boston.  It  was  repre- 
sented on  the  London  stage  with  distinguished  success,  and  received  the 
decided  support  of  the  most  eminent  critics  and  literary  characters  in 
that  country.     It  has  also  been  represented  at  our  principal  theatres. 
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First  Generals  Sheaffe*  and  OcHXERLONYt  see! 
Achmutt4  Hallowell,  Coffin  and  Linzee!§ 
But,  muse,  forbear! — that  humble  peasant's  worth 
Who  scorns  to  leave  the  land  that  gave  him  birth, 
Sheds  more  true  honour  o'er  his  humble  name. 
Than  all  the  bays  of  renegado  fame. 

A  female  minstrel  breathes  her  varied  strain; 
A  woman  sings:  let  Satire  not  profane, 
With  snarling  sneer,  or  low,  unmanly  jest 
Of  all  created  works, "  the  last  and  best."  760 

Let  them,  from  critic  rules,  be  proudly  free. 
While  faultless  Helen  Currie  sings  of  "  Tea."|| 

To  whom  this  parti-coloured  page  belongs? 
This  motley  mass  of  "  Poems,  Odes  and  Songs," 

*  Major  General  Sir  Roger  Hall  Slieaffe,  a  distinguished  officer,  bom 
in  Boston. 

f  General  Ociiterlony,  sometimes  called  the  Washington  of  India,  born 
in  Boston. 

I  Sir  Samuel  Achmutj-,  a  distinguished  officer  in  India,  also  born  in 
Boston. 

§  Admirals  Hallowell.  Coffin,  aud  Linzee,  all  natives  of  Boston. 

(I  "Poems. — by  Helen  Currie."  No  one  can  read  this  unobtrusive 
little  collection,  without  regretting  that  a  good  heart  and  good  inten- 
tions, cannot  make  good  poetry. 

The  praises  of  Tea  are  gratefully  and  not  unsuccessfully  sung. 
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And  sundry  "  Metrical  Eftusions"  moi-e?* 
Goods  from  poor  Woodworth's  miscellaneous  store: 
Ready  made  prose  and  verse!  "  Who'll  buy?  Who'll  buy?" 
A  New  York  printer!  may,  but  "  faith,  not  I." 


*  "  The  Poems,  Odes,  Sougs  and  other  Metrical  Effusions  of  Samuel 
Woodworth,  author  of  the  Champions  of  Freedom."  The  latter  ac- 
knowledgment is  enough  to  damn  the  volume. 

"  Quarter  Day  or  the  Firsti.of  May,"  and  "  New  Haven,"  however, 
are  "  effusions"  not  altogether  without  merit,  and  the  author  appears 
capable  of  better  deeds. 

t  "  The  Champions  of  Freedom,  a  Romance  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury," was  especially  manufactured  for  some  "  worshipful  booksellers" 
of  New  York,  who  began  to  print  before  "  two  sheets  were  written!'''' 
Poor  Woodworth,  according  to  his  own  statement,  was  so  much  puzzled 
to  keep  the  journeymen  of  the  press  employed,  (of  which  by  the  by, 
he  was  foreman;)  that  a  printers'  devil  was  continually  at  his  elbow  ex- 
citing his  inspiration,  or  trudging  to  his  master  with  "  a  dozen  lines  at  a 
time!" 

Those  who  write  "for  hire"  may  be  excused  for  hasty  composition, 
but  not  for  immodesty,  obscenity,  and  a  false  picture  of  manners  and 
morals:  if  the  publishers  ruled  the  quality  as  well  as  quantity  of  their 
purchase,  the  author  should  avow  it,  and  vindicate  his  character:  but  it 
seems  he  defies  censure ! 

"  Show  me  a  vicious  thought,  however  brief 

A  thought  immoral,  and  I'll  tear  the  leaf." 
Tear  out  your  College  scene;  and  your  Richmond  Monster,  and  your  de- 
bauched Sophia;  and  your  aspersions  on  the  officers  at  J^iagara,  and  your 
kissing  young  ladies; 

In  re  mata  animo  si  bono  utare,  juvaU 
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Another  child  of  fustian,  rattling  forth 

Hail-stonns  of  bombast  o'er  this  pelted  earth;  770 

Rushing  through  billows,  revelling  in  blood, 

Battling  on  land,  or  bellowing  on  the  flood. 

In  martial  melody,  or  naval  ode! 

But  "  Evening"*  comes,  that  soft  and  hallow'd  calm, 
When  Nature  sheds  her  purest,  holiest  balm: 
The  bard  with  transport  owns  her  gentle  power. 
And  bids  thee  "  mend  thy  line  and  sin  no  more.'' 

How  oft,  when  seated  in  our  elbow  chairs, 
Resting  at  eve,  from  dull,  diurnal  cares, 
We  hold  the  daily  chronicles  of  men,  780 

And  read  their  pages  o'er  and  o'er  again; 
A  varied  charm  creeps  o'er  the  motley  page, 
Pleasing  alike  to  infancy  and  age; 
The  Politician  roams  through  every  clime: 
The  School -boy  dwells  on  Accidents, — and  Rhyme: 
The  Merchant  harps  on  Bank-stock  and  Exchange, 
As  speculative  notions  widely  range. 
And  humming  all  the  advertisements  o'er, 
His  searching  thoughts,  each  inference,  explore; 

*  "  Evening"  is  the  best  written  poem  in  the  collection. 
G 
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A  secret  trust,  from  rich  store-houses,  grows;  790 

A  list  of  trifles,  doubtful  credit,  shows; 

Still  as  he  reads,  the  air-built  castles  rise, 

While  wealth  and  honours  glisten  in  his  eyes: 

Old  Ladies  seek  for  Murders, — Fires — Escapes: 

Old  Maids  for  Births,  and  Recipes  and  Rapes; 

Young  Belles  o'er  Marriages  and  Fashions  glance. 

Or  point,  in  raptures,  to  some  new  Romance: 

Old  Age  (with  horror,)  reads  of  sudden  Death: 

The  Fop,  of  perfumes,  for  the  hair  or  breath. 

And  as  he  lisps  the  Thespian  Bill  of  Fare,  800 

Twirls  his  gold-chain,  and  twists  his  whiskered  hair: 

All  own  the  charms  that  deck  the  Daily  News, 

But  none  tnore  warmly  than  the  youthful  Muse. 

Nine  times  the  midnight  lamp  has  shed  its  rays 
O'er  that  young  labourer  for  poetic  bays. 
Who  to  the  heights  of  Pindus  fain  would  climb, 
By  seeking  words  that  jingle  into  rhyme; 
See  how  the  varying  passions  flush  his  face! — 
The  hasty  stamp! — the  petulant  grimace! — 
His  youthful  brains  are  puzzled  to  afford  810 

A  rhyme  to  sound  with  some  unlucky  word. 
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'Till,  by  the  Rhyming  Dictionary's  aid, 
It  finds  a  fellow,  and  the  verse  is  made; 
"  For  so  the  rhyme  be  at  the  verses  end, 
No  matter  whither  all  the  rest  does  tend."* 

Now,  with  a  trembling  step,  he  seeks  the  door. 
So  often  visited  in  vain  before. 
Whose  horizontal  aperture  invites 
Communications  from  all  scribbling  wights; 
He  stops;  and  casts  his  timid  eyes  around;  820 

Approaches; — footsteps,  on  the  pavement,  sound: 
With  careless  air,  he  wanders  from  the  scene, 
'Till  no  intruding  passengers  are  seen; 
Again  returns; — fluttering  with  fears  and  hopes. 
He  slides  the  precious  scroll — and  down  it  drops! 
With  hurried  steps  that  would  outstrip  the  wind. 
And  casting  many  a  fearful  glance  behind. 
He  hastens  home  to  seek  the  arms  of  sleep. 
And  dreams  of  quartos,  bound  in  calf  or  sheep. 

Gods!  how  his  anxious  bosom  throbs  and  beats      830 
To  see  the  newsman  creeping  through  the  streets! 

«  Butler. 
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Thinks,  as  he  loiters  at  each  patron's  door. 

Whole  ages  passing  in  one  short  half-hour: 

Now,  from  his  tardy  hand  he  grasps  the  news, 

And,  trembling  for  the  honour  of  his  muse. 

Unfolds  the  paper; — with  what  eager  glance 

His  sparkling  eyes  embrace  the  vast  expanse! 

Now,  more  intent,  he  gazes  on  the  print. 

But  not  one  single  line  of  rhyme  is  in  't! 

The  paper  falls;  he  cries,  with  many  a  tear,  840 

"My  God!  my  Ode  to  Cupid — is  not  here!" 

One  hope  remains:  he  claims  it  with  a  sigh. 

And  "  Z  to-morrow"  meets  his  dazzled  eye! 

0!  Boston  Bard!  were  you  content  to  climb 
This  trodden  path  of  fame,  in  daily  rhyme; 
Nay,  should  some  favoured  piece  be  monthly  seen 
To  grace  the  pages  of  a  Magazine, 
Your  varied  Muse,  from  dark  oblivion's  power, 
Might  yet  redeem  its  transitory  hour. 
But  now  alas!  in  one  rude  volume  bound,*  85f) 

Where  Dullness  marks  her  magic  circle  round, 

*  "  The  Miscellaneous  Poems  of  the  Boston  Bard;"  a  collection  well 
known  to  all  young,  and  constant  readers  of  newspapers.  The  display 
of  religious  and  national  feeling  is  commendable,  but  there  is  no  origi- 
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No  longer  shining  in  its  borrowed  light. 

It  rests  in  peace,  and  sleep  in  hopeless  night. 

Laud  we  the  bard,  whose  patriot  pen  portrays, 
That  martial  spirit,  which  shall  proudly  blaze 
On  History's  page;  and  glow,  in  tints  sublime. 
Through  the  long  vista  of  succeeding  time: 
•'  Battle  of  Niagara!"*  where  the  band 
Of  Freemen  struggled  for  their  native  land, 

nality  in  its  expression.  The  vanity  of  the  Author  is  infinitely  more 
amusing  than  his  wit:  this  vanity  is  embodied  in  certain  laudatory  tri- 
butes from  poetical  con'espondents,  inserted  by  our  anonyviious  poetaster 
in  his  own  works!  "  No  more  of  that,  Master  Shallow,  no  more  of  that." 
"  But  every  little  busy  scribbler  now 
Swells  with  the  praises  which  he  gives  himself." 

Roscommon. 
After  all,  perhaps  he  will  shelter  himself  by  the  example  of  Dryden! 

*  "  The  Battle  of  Niagara,  with  other  Poems,  by  John  Neal."  Bal- 
timore, 1819,  12mo.  pp.  270.  A  fine  imagination,  and  extensive  com- 
mand of  language  are  here  associated  with  a  polished  style  not  usually 
met  with  in  this  country:  but  with  all  imaginable  charity,  I  would  ad- 
vise Mr.  Neal,  (if  he  has  ofiered  us  a  fair  exemplar,)  not  to  extend 
"  The  Conquest  of  Peru,"  into  an  Epic  Poem. 

He  is  wonderfully  exasperated  at  the  "  Athenians"  (as  he  is  pleased 
to  call  the  Philadelphians)  because  they  would  not  hear  him  recite  his 
own  Poem  at  the  Washington  Hall;  but  I  much  doubt  whether  he  would 
have  found  more  auditors  in  "Baltimore"  than  in  "  Athens."  Such 
dry  declamation  offers  few  inducements,  when  the  recitations  are  se- 
lected from  the  best  poets;  and  certainly  the  general  character  of  Ame- 
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Thy  glorious  field  has  roused  a  kindred  lyre,  860 

And  warm'd  the  minstrel  with  thy  deeds  of  fire. 

"  Come,  who  will  sail  to  the  Utopian  land,"* 
With  Captain  Bunker,  and  his  rhyming  band.'' 
Not  I,  forsooth;  the  bare  description  cloys, 
And  shrouds  the  vista  of  his  promised  joys; 
Enough  for  me,  the  penance  I  have  done. 
From  page  the  first,  to  folio  twenty-one! 


rican  Poetry  is  not  calculated  to  increase  them.  Mr.  Neal  declares  he 
never  intends  to  visit  our  unfortunate  city,  '■  if  there  be  any  way  ou 
earth  to  get  round  it:"  it  is  not  charitable  to  deny  so  distinguished  an 
honour  to  a  whole  city,  in  revenge  for  an  injury  inflicted  by  a  small  por- 
tion of  its  inhabitants;  however,  if  it  were  for  the  pui-pose  of  reciting  his 
own  verses,  it  would  be  quite  as  politic  to  take  the  projected  circuit. 
But,  after  all,  his  anger  is  expressed  with  a  kind  of  lurking  good-humour, 
and  honest  sprightliness,  that  render  it  impossible  to  feel  at  all  vexed 
by  his  sportive  animadversions. 

*  "  Come  who  will  sail  to  the  land  of  Utopia;" 
The  inaugural  address  of  Mr.  Jonathan  J.  Bunker,  inditer  of  a  Poem 
yclept  "  Utopia,"  being  "  A  description  of  that  happy  island."  The 
original  design  of  the  author  was  "  to  compose  a  song;"  I  am  sorry  it 
was  not  carried  into  effect,  as  the  aid  of  music  might  have  given  it  some 
slight  pretensions  to  melody:  in  its  present  form,  we  must  give  our  cor- 
dial approbation  to  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  who  "  has  too  high  an 
opinion  of  poetiy  to  deceive  himself  in  thinking,  that  this  essay  has  many 
(any)  claims  to  that  title."    Preface. 
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Still  must  the  "  trot,  pace,  canter,"  that  have  placed 
A  veil  of  darkness  o'er  the  public  taste, 
In  silly  doggrel  run  their  hackney 'd  course,  870 

And  cloud  the  genius  of  the  sons  of  verse? 
O'er  shining  talents  cast  a  lingering  shade. 
From  Scotia's  Poet  to  the  "  Frontier  Maid?"* 
"  Tale  of  Wyoming!" — long  that  well-loved  name 
Has  lived  with  Campbell  on  the  scroll  of  fame, — 
Tale  of  Wyoming!  through  the  shaded  veil, 
The  piercing  rays  of  genius  prevail, 
Though  dooni'd  perchance  to  load  the  printers'  shelves. 
For  want  of  merit,  clothed  in  "  hot-pressed  twelves." 

Fanny!!  I  love  thy  soft  and  simple  song,  880 

Trilling  its  wild  and  varied  notes  along; 
A  thousand  charms,  the  wandering  mind  engage. 
And  shed  their  blossoms  o'er  the  polish'd  page, 

*  "  The  Frontier  Maid:  or  a  Tale  of  Wyoming:  a  Poem  in  five  Cantos:" 
Wiikesbarre.  P.  1819.  12mo.  pp.  208.  This  poem  possesses  considera- 
ble merit;  but  the  measure  and  printing  are  alike  obnoxious  to  censure. 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  irregular  tiotting,  ambling  and  cantering  fantasies, 
are  worn  out;  and  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  mysteries  of  the  trade 
will  teach  the  author,  that  brown  paper  and  bad  types,  are  of  themselves 
enough,  (in  these  sapient  times,)  to  damn  the  best  Poem  in  the  world!  — 

t  Fanny.  New  York,  1819.  It  is  impossible  to  read  this  playful  ef- 
fusion, without  according  to  its  author,  a  respectable  rank  among  the 
poets  of  Columbia. 
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Spurning  the  bounds  to  plodding  rhymesters  dear, 

To  bloom  and  wanton  in  a  happier  sphere: 

What  though  the  dull  and  pompous  book-worm  frown 

To  see  his  measured  metre  trampled  down. 

Who  taught  by  rote,  amid  the  dust  of  schools. 

Would  trammel  Nature  with  his  paltry  rules: 

Let  him  rail  on: — thy  sportive  notes  shall  raise         890 

A  nobler  phalanx  to  defend  thy  lays. 

Who,  scorning  laws  that  bind  the  fancy's  flight, 

Will  bid  thee  flourish  in  thy  native  light. 

Now,  Reverend  Mr.  Perrin*  rolls  his  song 
Of  dull  and  Scriptural  paraphrase  along. 
While  Jeremiah's  Lamentations  find 
A  genial  spirit  in  the  readers'  mind; 
The  Song  of  Solomon  is  doom'd  to  lose, 
Its  sacred  beauties, — by  a  gentile  muse. 


*"  Hebrew  Canticles,  &c.  including  Solomon's  Song,  Lameutatious, 
&c.  by  Rev.  W.  Perrin."  Philadelphia,  1820.  12mo.  pp.  126.  We 
are  informed  by  the  author,  that  "  the  poetry  is  the  best  be  is  capable 
of  writing  in  a  given  time:"  if  such  be  the  case,  1  would  earnestly  re- 
commend him,  either  to  take  more  time  in  future,  or  (which  may  be 
preferable)  abandon  the  Muses  altogether. 


RoJersHimt, 
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While  Moses,  Habakkuk,  and  Hannah  raise,  900 

Their  rliyming  doggrels  to  the  Eternal's  praise:* 

O!  that  the  hearts,  where  inspiration  glows. 

Would  turn  from  verse,  and  learn  to  preach  in  prose. 

"  Shut,  shut  the  door,  good  John;'"  more  verses  yet! 
More  brains  for  sale! — more  "  upper  rooms"  to  let! 
"  Tie  up  the  knocker; — say  1  'm  sick — I  'm  dead," 
Worn  out  by  poring  o'er  these  things  of  lead. 
Lo!  "  Musings  at  an  Evening  Club"t  appear 
Which  chance  has  jostled  from  their  native  sphere; 
"  Musings!"  ye  gods!  the  muses  know  ye  not,  910 

"  To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot." 
What  inspiration  moved  the  addled  brain, 
That  jingled  forth  thy  soporific  strain: 

'  Listen  to  Moses; 

"  The  world  shall  hear  and  be  amazed, 

Palestine  shall  wail, 

The  dukes  of  Edom  wonder-crazed, 

The  strength  of  Moab  fail."         Page  90. 

I  "Musings  at  an  Evening  Club  in  Boston;  somewhat  like  a  Poem."' 
Boston;  18mo  pp.  53  I  venture  to  say  that  the  Muses  have  no  share 
in  the  musings  of  this  scribbler,  and  that  they  bear  not  the  slightest  re- 
semblance to  a  Poem,  except  in  the  jingling  of  the  rhyme:  even  this 
see-saw  is  often  out  of  tune;  as  "devotion"  and  ^' portion;''^ — ^'colli- 
sion'^ and  "  sedition;" — "  morn^^  and  "  laicn;" — "  toxins;"  and  "  az- 
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What  rhyming  school-boy,  sedulous  of  praise. 

Has  stamp'd  the  Dunciad  dulness  of  thy  lays?* 

Muser!  I  prithee,  if  thy  grovelling  song 

Delights  the  subjects  of  old  Caleb  Strong, 

If  Boston  critics  study  to  reward 

The  wit  and  wisdom  of  their  city  bard. 

Write  on  for  them, — ^but  spare  our  Southern  sphere,  920 

And  send  no  rhyming  trash  to  rotten  here.t 


ing;''^  (asking) — "  spouses"  and  "  trowsers;  (vulg.  trouses;) — "  indepen- 
dence," "hindrance"  and  "indifference;" — "incognito,"  "plenipo," 
and  "  Monroe;" — "  toivn-meetings"  and  tea-things;" — "  nunnery," 
"punnery'''  and  "pop-gunnery;"  &c.  &c.  &c. — And  for  one  brilliant 
example; 

The  wheel  perpetual,  and  transparent  doveries, 
ItL'ish  there  had  been  such  a  ivord  as  Loveries!"     Page  49. 
No  doubt  of  that,  Master  Muser,  no  doubt  of  that. 

*  The  Muser  had  some  suspicion  of  the  anodyne  nature  of  his  verses; 
"  You  now  may  guess  from  this  short  bill  of  fare, 
If  'twere  not  better  soon,  your  night  caps  to  prepare."  Page  6. 

1 1  never  read  more  despicable  poetry,  and  know  not  whether  to  con- 
sider it  a  serious  attempt,  or  the  pass-time  of  some  wag,  desirous  of 
testing  the  taste  of  the  public.  Examples  live  on  every  page,  and  the 
"  damning  evidence"  is  conclusive. 

There  is  some  novelty,  at  least,  in  calling  sailors  "  sparkling  sons  of 
Mptune."    P.  36. 

And  in  the  effect  of  age  on  the  Capitol: 
"  Has  giv'n  the  Capitol  an  antique-tan."    P.  41. 
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Have  we  no  poets? — would  to  heaven  the  press 
Might  rest  its  labours,  if  we  could  have  less: 
What  other  moon-struck  bard  has  boldly  hurl'd 
His  rhyming  labours  at  the  dogging  world? 
'Tis  "  Mississippian  Scenery;"* — Mister  Mead; — 
And  like  that  scenery,  very  tame  indeed. 

How  much  more  in  the  wonderful  Ox! 

"  The  listening  Ox  enjoys  the  cheerful  talk!"    P.  43. 
The  description  of  our  stage-coaches  is  painted  in  the  most  simple 
colours  imaginable; 

"  Some  carry  nine — the  mail-coach  has  but  six, 
And  seems  not  heavier  than  a  soldier'' s  feather, — 
Sometimes  it  happens /ourfeen  intermix, 
Easier  and  steadier  'tis  when  just  on  ten  you  fix."     P.  49. 
How  admirably  the  poet  supports  the  interest  of  his  subject:  we  are  first 
alarmed  at  the  idea  of  7une  persons  jam'd  into  a  coach! — the  considerate 
author  relieves  our  minds  instantaneously,  by  a  reference  to  the  mail- 
coach  comfortably  carrying  but  six; — again,  by  a  sudden  coup-de-main, 
he  renews  all  our  terrors  by  a  frightful  leap  to  fourteen,  and,  as  if  to 
leave  us  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  equipoise  of  justice,  concludes  with 
the  selection  of  ten,  being  the  medium  amount  between  the  lesser  num- 
ber of  six,  and  the  greater  number  of /our/een  passengers:  besides  all 
which,  the  comparison  between  a  mail-coach  and  a  soldier's  feather, 
acquires  great  interest  from  its  unequivocal  originality. 

*  "  Mississippian  Scenery,  a  Poem  by  Charles  Mead."  Philadelphia, 
1819.  12mo.  pp.  113.  There  are  a  few — a  very  few  polished  descrip- 
tions in  this  volume  to  counterbalance  innumerable  errors  of  rhythm, 
rhyme  and  reason:  it  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  constant  repetition 
of  similar  sentiments,  clothed  in  different  words;  withal  so  uninterest- 
ing, that  it  requires  labour  to  surmount  their  perusal.  These  faults  are 
occasionally  mingled  with  total  incomprehensibility. 
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Bless'd  is  the  man,  whose  nervous  pen  can  trace 

The  varied  charms  that  bloom  on  Nature's  face. 

And  as  he  breathes  the  soul -inspiring  strain,  930 

The  brilliant  features  of  his  theme  sustain: 

But  when  the  horrid  notes  of  discord  swell. 

To  Nature's  charms,  a  kind  of  funeral  knell, 

"  The  weaiy  traveller,  as  he  musing  goes, 
Breathing  emotions  to  the  wind — that  blows."    P.  43,' 
A  strange  freak  for  the  wind! 

A  description  of  the  "  branding"  of  cattle  deserves  to  be  recorded; 
"  Upon  these  plains  great  Branderkoff  appears, 
Lifts  the  hot  brand,  and  haunts  th^  unletler''d  steers; 
All  in  his  reach  must  feel  exquisite  pain, 
And  on  their  sides  his  initials  retain."     P.  34. 
The  approach  of  Agriculture  and  Civilization  are  too  well  depicted 
to  be  omitted; 

"  At  her  approach  the  sithes  and  sickles  glance. 
And  through  the  soil,  the  clumsy  plough-shares  dance."  P.  19. 
"  Soon  shall  a  thronging  multitude  appear. 
»9nd  ball-rooms,  inns,  and  hotels  flourish  here.^^     P.  45, 
"  Instead  of  peace,  delight  and  calm  repose, 
The  wrangling  tongue  of  strife,  the  bloody  nose, 
From  angry  quarrels,  may  be  look'd  for  here,"  &c.  P.  46. 
Slavery  is  handled  in  quite  an  elegant  and  original  manner; 
"  Slavery! — alas!  disguise  it  as  you  will, 
Is  but  a  nauseous  draught! — a  bitter  pill!"  P.  50. 
To  conclude  with  Mr.  Mead,  let  me  offer  the  final  lines  of  a  tribute 
to  his  departed  friend ; 

"  But  may  his  spirit  mount  the  ethereal  car, 

To  g.iin  a  place  in  Heaven, the  Lord  knmvs  where  '■ 

The  Lord  knows  what  place  such  poetry  is  entitled  to  in  this  world 
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When  lan^ua^e  paints  the  same  trite  subject  o'er 

That  thousand  better  tongues  have  toltl  before. 

When  "rolling  waters"  and  the  "sylvan  shade" 

Are,  in  one  dull  monotony,  portray'd. 

When  one  description  serves  but  to  presage 

A  fellow  feeling  on  its  brother  page; — 

It  is  not  Nature  rising  to  our  view,  940 

Blooming  amid  her  gorgeous  retinue: 

No;  'tis  the  bard  alone,  whose  feeble  strain 

Has  dared  her  sacred  beauties  to  profane; 

In  his  coM  verse  the  noble  theme  is  lost. 

And  Nature  wears  a  livery  of  frost. 

"  Imagination,"  and  the  "  Maniac's  Dream"* 
Shed  through  the  gloom  a  transitory  gleam. 
And  brighten  up  the  dark  poetic  night, 
With  some  faint  glimmering  of  its  ancient  light: 
Fakmek!  proceed!  to  thee  belongs  the  power  950 

To  woo  the  Muses  to  thy  choicest  bower; 
And  if  Ambition  bid  thy  fancy  soar 
Beyond  the  fleeting  praises  of  an  hour, — 


*  "Imagination;  the  Maniac's  Dream,  and  otlier  Poems,  by  Henry 
T.  Farmer,  M.  D."  New  York,  1819.  12mo.  pp.  163. 
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Rescue  thy  genius  from  the  rust  of  time. 
And  shun  the  snares  of  desultory  rhyme. 

Burtt!  let  the  murmurs  of  thy  lonely  lyre* 
To  higher  notes,  and  loftier  themes  aspire; 
The  bard  that  swept  its  strings  may  dare  to  soar 
Where  few  have  wing'd  their  meteor  flight  before. 
And  tune  its  numbers  to  that  lofty  strain,  960 

Which  gifted  minstrels  only  can  attain; 
Leave  silly  songs  to  rhyming  fools,  who  climb 
The  heights  of  Pindus  in  disjointed  rhyme. 
Self-titled  poets,  jostling  in  the  throng, 
Who  rest  their  future  honours  on  a  songit 

Hushed  be  the  strain!  my  joyless  task  is  done; 
And  if  the  rugged  course  be  rudely  run, 

*  "  Horae  Poeticae,  or  the  Transient  Murmurs  of  a  Solitai-y  Lyre,  &c. 
by  John  Burtt:"  Bridgetown,  N.  J.  1819.  12mo.  pp.  183,  The  diffuse 
nature  of  this  collection,  renders  it  difficult  to  form  a  decided  opinion 
of  its  author's  merits:  enough,  however,  is  visible  to  rescue  Mr.  Burtt 
from  the  danger  of  sharing  the  fate  of  the  "  unfortunate  Harper,"  re- 
lated in  his  Preface,  and  I  trust  the  "  Highland  Chieftain"  will,  in  the 
course  of  time,  elevate  the  poetic  character  of  his  adopted  country, 
t  Such  lines  as  the  following  disgrace  the  genius  of  Mr.  Burtt; 
"  Let  growling  mortals  fret  and  puff 
Just  when  I  like,  I'll  cry  or  laugh, 
And  when  I  like,  I'll  leave  it  off, 

I  care  for  nobody. " 
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If  one  wrong  censure,  or  dishonest  thought. 

If  one  expression  with  injustice  fraught, 

If  one  harsh  word  has  shed  its  venom  here,  970 

Show  me  the  line; — I'll  blot  it  with  a  tear; 

"  Show  me  a  vicious  tliought,  however  brief, 

A  thought  immoral, — and  I'll  tear  the  leaf."* 


Woodworth. 
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The  book,  entitled  "  American  Bards,"  from  the 
''  West  of  the  Mountains,"  has,  at  length,  fallen  into 
my  hands;  too  late,  however,  to  withdraw  the  adver- 
tisement, contained  in  the  present  production.  I  must 
candidly  confess,  without  arrogating  any  peculiar  merit 
to  myself,  that  I  would  never  have  condescended  to 
notice  this  indecent  publication,  if  the  accidental  re- 
semblance on  the  title  page,  had  not  rendered  it,  in 
some  measure,  unavoidable:  owing  to  this  similarity,  a 
proper  distinction  may  not  be  preserved,  and  the  cen- 
sure and  disgust  excited  by  the  author  of  one,  may  un- 
justly, but  without  design,  be  visited  upon  the  other. 
The  attacks  of  the  world,  however  ill-founded,  often 
leave  a  wound  behind,  and  it  is  better  to  avoid  them 
altogether,  by  resting  secure  in  the  strong-holds  of  in- 
nocence, without  adventuring  the  chances  of  a  battle. 

Being  thus  compelled  to  notice  the  "  American 
Bards,"  and  having  pronounced  it,  an  "  indecent  pub- 
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lication,"  a  few  observations  will  be  necessary  to  sub- 
stantiate that  charge,  including  it  among  others,  which 
I  now  fearlessly  advance,  viz:  Impiety,  Falsehood, 
Obscenity,  Ignorance,  Incapacity,  and  Vulgarity! 

Impiety. — This  charge  is  of  a  serious  nature,  inas- 
much as  it  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  dissolving  the  moral 
charm  that  should  twine  itself  around  the  lyre,  and 
irremediably  destroying  the  dignity  and  reputation  of 
the  Poet.  But  let  the  words  of  the  author  sign  his  own 
condemnation: 

"  Thy  rainbows  that  flashed,  and  thy  banners  that  fell! 

Thy  barbs,  brands  and  daggers!  why  the  d — I  in  h — II, 

Should  he  enter  thy  battle,  is  sped!"        Pa^e  41. 

This  profanity,  moreover,  is  totally  inexplicable,  de- 
stroying, at  one  blow,  the  moral  and  poetical  preten- 
sions of  the  author. 

Falsehood. — If  the  accusation  of  Impiety  has  been 
successfully  proved,  that  of  Falsehood  possesses  equal 
grounds  for  belief:  I  do  not  condemn  the  writer  unheard: 
the  evidence  is  extracted  from  his  own  lips. 
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Washington  Irving  (or  according  to  our  author,  Ir- 
vine) and  J.  K.  Paulding,  Esqs.  appear  to  be  objects  of 
peculiar  dislike, — arising  either  from  envy  at  the  im- 
measurable space,  intervening  between  their  respective 
literary  elevations,  or  from  want  of  sense  to  compre- 
hend their  claims  to  superiority,  or,  it  may  be,  from 
both.  It  is  not  the  first  time  these  gentlemen  have  eocpe- 
rienced  the  public  marks  of  his  animosity,  and,"  there  can 
be  no  hesitation  in  saying,  with  equal  effect. 

It  has  generally  been  conceded  by  the  literary  men 
of  this,  as  well  as  other  countries,  that  the  writer  of  the 
Biography  of  Campbell,  of  Knickerbocker,  of  Salma- 
gundi, and  of  the  Sketch  Book,  possesses  some  consi- 
derable claims  to  honourable  celebrity; — that  he  has 
neither  a  "sickly  taste,^^  nor  is  wanting  in  "boldness, 
originality,  strength  and  stamina  of  miwrf;" — that  he  is 
not  without  "  depth  and  solidity,  creative  faculties,  and 
jjowers  of  combination,^''  nor  "  destitute  of  any  thing  like 
commanding  talent,  or  original  genius;'^'' — that  his  "hu- 
mour^^  is  something  more  than  "  the  faint  and  sickly  lus- 
tre of  a  borrowed  wit,^^  and  that  he  both  "  informs  and 
delights.^^  Nevertheless  our  author  boldly  makes  a  con- 
trary assertion,  and  without  remorse,  degrades  Mr.  Ir- 
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ving  to  the  despicable  rank  of  a  common,  bare-faced 
plagiarist  and  impostor!  "  From  the  writings  of  Boccace, 
Rabelais,  Cervantes,  and  Le  Sage,  has  Mr.  Irvine,  though 
mostly  at  second  hand,  drawn  whatever  he  possesses  of 
a  humorous  or  ludicrous  character." 

Mr.  Irvine  (of  the  orthography  of  whose  name,  he  is 
ignorant,)  is  not,  moreover,  the  real  author  of  Knicker- 
bocker! 


"  Whose  history  of  Knick. — as  it  certainly  should, 
Was  written — by  whom?  why  'tis  well  understood, 

till  that 's  good  was  composed  by  his  brother."     Page  39. 


The  meaning  that  I  have  assigned  to  these  lines  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  purely  conjectural;  this  confession  is  due 
to  the  author:  If  I  am  wrong,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
remedy  the  evil,  without  his  assistance. 

It  consequently  appears,  that  the  fame  of  Mr.  Irving 
has  been  supported  by  his  brother, — the  bona-jide  author 
of  Knickerbocker!  "Lord!  lord!  how  subject  we  old  men 
are,  to  this  vice  of  lying!" 
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I  now  proceed  to  examine  a  charge,  of  too  much  im- 
portance to  be  passed  over  without  refutation,  as  affect- 
ing the  reputation  of  one  of  the  distinguished  American 
writers; — not  from  any  evil  that  may  accrue  from  its 
publication  in  the  present  shape,  but  from  its  having 
originated  in  another  quarter,  if  not  more  worthy,  at 
least  more  likely  to  be  accredited. 

«'  Next  Paulding,  of  Scotch  Fiddle  memory,  known 

As  a  prudent  and  politic  elf: 
Who  tried  his  Backwoodsman,  in  boards,  on  the  town, 
Then  dress'd  it  in  calf,  and,  to  force  the  thing  down, 

Revieio''d  it  and  puffd  it  himself.'"        Page  39. 

This  calumnious  repetition  is  supported  solely  by  an 
inference,  drawn  from  the  simultaneous  annunciation 
of  Mr.  Paulding  as  a  contributor  to  the  Analectic  Ma- 
gazine, and  the  publication  of  the  Review  in  question. 
My  acquaintance,  however,  with  the  particulars,  enables 
me  effectually  to  disprove  the  assertion:  When  the  Re- 
view of  the  Backwoodsman  appeared,  Mr.  Walsh  was 
Editor  of  the  Magazine;  he  has  never  been  remarkable 
for  his  admiration  of  Mr.  Paulding's  writings,  and  if 
what  I  am  about  to  state  as  to  the  author  of  the  Review 
be  erroneous,  it  is  in  his  power  to  correct  it. 
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It  fortunately  happens,  that  I  am  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  the  real  author  of  the  Review,  and  however  we 
may  differ  in  opinion  as  to  tlie  merits  of  the  Poem,  I 
know  hiin  to  be  a  gentleman  of  too  much  independence, 
to  prostitute  his  pen  in  an  unworthy  cause;  in  following 
the  dictates  of  his  taste  and  judgment,  he  was  not  even 
biassed  by  the  feelings  of  friendship,  having  no  acquaint- 
ance whatever  with  Mr.  Paulding. 

The  writings  of  Mr.  P.  are  fair  objects  for  criticism, 
but  personal  attacks,  founded  in  falsehood,  deserve  uni- 
versal contempt. 

Obscenity. — It  is  unnecessary  to  produce  more  than 
one  example  of  this  sin, — not  perfectly  satisfied,  at  the 
same  time,  that  I  may  not  involve  myself,  by  its  repe- 
tition: but  it  is  indirectly  done  in  self-defence.  I  am 
no  egotist,  but  really  feel  humbled,  that  my  thoughts 
should  so  far  have  assimilated  themselves  with  the 
writer  of  this  book,  as  to  orisinate  even  the  same  title. 


"  But  Apollo,  who  somewhat  impatient  had  grown, 

And  who  saw  his  new  empire  must  fall, 
Giving  vent  at  the  time  to  an  air  and  a  tone 
Replied  (with  more  force  than  good  manners,  I  own,) 

There^s  not  one  worth  a 'mojig-  'em  all."        Page  42 
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Such  was  the  exclamation  of  the  "  Aid-de-Camp"  of  the 
god  of  Poetry! 

Ignorance  and  Incapacity!—- The  accidental  simi- 
larity, which  I  so  much  regret,  has  alone  afforded  the 
"  American  Bards"  a  station  in  these  pages,  and  in  jus- 
tice to  myself,  as  well  as  the  reader,  it  is  proper  to  ab- 
breviate the  only  notice  that  will  probably  be  taken  of 
that  miserable  production. 

The  contents  of  the  Poem  are  simply  these,  and  in 
tracing  their  progress,  I  shall  be  very  brief: 

Apollo,  having  resolved  to  "  bestow  his  regards  on  this 
Empire  of  Song,''^  sends  forthwith  one  of  his  "  Jlid-de- 
Camps^^  into  the  country,  who  lands  somewhere  "  on 
the  bright  sandy  shores  of  the  South:"  but  finding  no 
poets  in  that  part  of  the  world,  where  they  are 


All  lordlings  or  slaves! — how  fatally  classed, 
For  the  Muse  and  her  soul-waking  dreams."     Page  U 


he  continues  his  journey  "steering  JVorth  and  by  East" 
and  arrives  at  Washington:  still,  however,  he  is  unsuc- 
cessful, and  leaving:  that 
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"  Sad  offspring  of  dotage  and  pride,"    P.  16. 
flies  to  Baltimore. 


A  city  divided  'twixt  virtue  and  shame, 
To  vice  and  to  virlxie  allied."     P.  17. 


Still  no  Poets  to  be  found; — no  "garlands'^  to  be  ga- 
thered;— for  he  had  been  regularly  "  sworn^^  by  Apollo, 
to  gather  as  large  a  "  bundle'^  as  possible,  and  make  his 
"  report  a  la  critique.''^ 

"  His  "  godshlp^^  now  steers  "  north, ^''  and  finding  a 
solitary  poet  on  "  Delaware's  plain,''  regularly  "  records 
his  name,"  and  arrives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phila- 
delphia: but  he  "  scarce  glanced  at  the  squares  of  Old 
Penn,"  where 


Ail  was  straight,  stiff,  right-angled,  from  first  to  the  last, 
The  Boeotia  of  poets,  the  warehouse  oj  men!"    P.  18. 


Having  sent  forth  the  aforesaid  disdainful  glance, 
"  From  this  region  of  buckram  and  broad-brims  he  hied."   P.  18. 
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to  the  city  of  New  York, 

"  Of  the  new  world  the  envy,— the  boast  and  the  pride, 
Of  genius  and  commerce,  the  star."    P.  18. 

Perhaps  the  author,  without  further  observation,  will 
allow  me  to  possess  the  secret  knowledge  of  those  mo- 
tives which  actuated,  as  well  the  lavish  praises  bestow- 
ed on  this  favoured  city,  as  those  heaped  upon  the 
charms  of  his  present  abode:  even  in  the  wilds  of  Ohio, 
we  cannot  forget  the  delightful  banks  of  the  Hudson, 

The  Embassador  having  "  suspended  his  jiight^^  to 
admire  the  "famous  island/'^  at  length  proceeds  towards 
New  England; 

"  And  it  seem'd  like  an  orb  in  its  wane, 
Or  one  that  had  fali'n  from  its  station  on  high."    P.  19. 

"  But  his  godship  had  now  reached  the  orient  hound,'''' 
and  finding  "  his  task,  he  had  hardly  begun,^^  he  pre- 
pares to  abandon  the  traitors,  who 

"  Sell  their  eountry,  themselves  and  their  fame  to  the  foe, 
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And  attempt  e'en  the  Union  itself  to  overthrow. 
For  the  sake  of  a  soul-damning  trade.''''    P.  20. 


i.  e.  Commerce; — of  which  his  favourite  city  of  New 
York  has  just  been  denominated  "the  star!" 

The  "  Md-de-Camp,^^  having  now  made  the  Tour  of 
the  Atlantic  States,  where  "  Every  Bard  had  been 
Found!"  has  nevertheless  scarcely  "  begun  his  tasfc:" 
— the  "  Wesf^  still  remains  unexplored,  where,  the 
great  majority  of  Poets,  according  to  our  text,  must 
consequently  reside! 

As  he  travels  "  swift  as  thought,''''  and  "  like  a  me- 
teor,''^ he  speedily  reaches  the  land  of  promise. 


"  A  region  unbounded — a  land  of  delight, 
Where  Nature  had  put  forth  her  pride  and  her  might, 
And  exhausted  the  pow'rs  she  possest."    P.  21. 


Our  god  becomes  suddenly  inspired  by  the  "  cold  lim- 
pid fountains,''^ — ^^  the  dark  waves  of  Ontario,"— •"  the 
thunders  of  JYiagara," — "  the  Lake  of  the  woods," — 
"  the  storm  breeding  Caspian,"^-"  the  majesty  of  Ohio," 
— "  the  white  arms  of  the  streams," — the  hard  names  of 
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"  Missouri,"  "  Mississippi,"  "  Coluwhia,"  "  Colorado," 
and  "  Jrkansnw," — and  the  sight  of  a  Steam  Boat!  He 
accordingly  bursts  forth  into  a  most  flaming  speech 
about  Internal  Improvement,  and  Canal  Navigation, — 
"  oceans,"  "  rivers"  and  "  floods!" — Being  much  de- 
lighted with  his  present  quarters,  he  rests  a  considera- 
ble time,  during  which  the  author  amuses  us  with  a  dish 
of  Politics,  which  is  abrubtly  broken  into  pieces,  after 
the  following  manner:  "  The  residue  of  this  part  of 
the  poem  (some  thirty  stanzas  more  or  less,)  the  author 
thought  proper  to  withdraw  and  expunge,  after  it  had 
been  sent  to  the  press." — In  unequivocally  according 
our  assent  to  the  propriety  of  the  proceeding,  how  much 
do  we  lament  that  it  was  so  limited  in  its  action!  how 
creditable  it  would  have  been  to  the  writer,  if  he  had 
made  no  exceptions  whatever,  and  "  withdrawn  and 
expunged"  the  whole  of  his  Poem! 

I  have  now  waded  through  the  first  and  second  parts 
of  the  Poem,  containing  fifty -three  stanzas,  under  the 
title  of  "  American  Bards,"  without  being  once  intro- 
duced to  their  acquaintance:  thirty  stanzas  of  the  task 
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The  envoy  "  having  explored  the  east  and  west,''^  re- 
turns to  "  head-quarters,"  an«l  makes  his  "  report:" 


"  '  Long  life  to  the  lyre,'  (so  the  record  began,) 

And  renown  to  the  land  where  it  dwells! 
Let  the  old  world  compare  with  the  new — if  it  can — 
Tis  in  vain!— for  Jmerica  now  leads  the  van, 
And  in  bards,  as  in  bankers,  excells!  "    P.  35. 


But  Apollo,  having  impatiently  listened  to  the  enume- 
ration of  our  newspaper  bards,  imbibes  a  different  opi- 
nion, and  very  indecently  (for  a  god!)  declares, 

"  T/iere's  not  one  worth  a ^mong  'em  all."    P.  42, 

And  so  ends  the  Mission! 

The  ignorance  and  incapacity  of  the  writer  are  ap- 
parent in  every  step  of  our  progress:  one  solitary  Poet 
is  discovered  in  all  the  Atlantic  States  south  of  New 
York,  named  Sellick  Osborn,  whose  "  Ode  to  Time," 
(so  extravagantly  commended)  however  beautiful,  is  far 
inferior  to  his  "  Grave  of  the  Year." — Holland,  Knight, 
Dabney,  Maxwell,  AUston,  Tappan,  Mead,  Burtt, — all 
are  forgotten;  or,  (which  appears  more  probable,)  un- 
known. "  In  the  enumeration  of  the  Bards,"  he  observes 
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in  his  preface,  "  the  author  has  no  doubt  omitted  many 
worthy  of  notice;  and  some,  perhaps,  entitled  to  dis- 
tinction. The  omission  may,  in  some  cases,  be  charged 
to  a  want  of  memory;  and  in  others,  to  an  ignorance  of 
the  parties."  But  shall  Ignorance  and  Incapacity  be 
admitted  as  an  excuse  for  a  voluntary  attempt? — The 
fact  is  that  with  the  exception  of  Osborn,  Pierpont  and 
Paulding,  there  is  not  a  single  bard  mentioned  in  the 
"  American  Bards,"  under  his  own  proper  name:  be- 
sides these,  the  miserable  catalogue  consists  of  "  Syl- 
vander,"— "  S.—  of  New  Jersey,"—  the  "  Boston  Bard," 
— «  Croaker  &  Co.,"— the  "  Bard  of  Ohio,"—"  Ameri- 
can Scotts," — and  "  Jehu  O'Cataract,"  who  compre- 
hend the  mighty  mass  of  our  "  American  Bards!"  As 
well  might  he  have  included  the  A.  B.  C.'s  and  X.  Y.  Z's 
of  the  daily  papers. — As  to  "  Mr.  Irvine,^^  the  author 
appears  as  ignorant  of  his  qualifications  as  his  name, 
both  of  which  he  has  taken  great  pains  to  distort;  so  far 
from  being  one  of  the  "  American  Bards,"  he  never  pub- 
lished a  line  of  poetry  during  his  life! 

But  even  when  he  ventures  upon  ground,  with  which 
he  should, naturally >he  better  acquainted,  and  arrives  at 
New  York  and  the  Eastern  States,  we  have  only  reason  to 
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pronounce  his  ignorance  more  glaring,  and  inexcusable. 
Trumbull,  Sargent,  Freneau,  Woodworth,  and  Farmer, 
(all  living  poets,)  escape  the  lazy  researches  of  the  "  aid- 
de-camp,"  and  by  a  strange  accident,  he  meets  "  Pier- 
pont"  (who  is  actually  located  at  Baltimore,)  in  those 
Eastern  climes! 

As  to  his  ignorance  in  the  Art  of  Poetry,  I  may  safe- 
ly refer  the  reader  to  every  line  of  his  poem. 

Vulgarity. — I  have  already  wasted  too  much  time 
in  the  notice  of  a  worthless  object,  and  hasten  towards 
a  conclusion:  Our  author  is  replete  with  vulgar  senti- 
ments and  expressions; — his  obscenity  has  been  already 
established: 

"  This  bard,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  is  ceitaiuly  "  a  loxich 
above  the  vulgar.^''  J^ote  5. 

I  hazard  nothing  in  asserting  that  such  an  expression 
can  never  be  allowed  in  polite  composition. 

"  Then  there's  "  Croaker  &  Co.,"  who  's  thoxtght  to  be  great,^^  P,  37. 
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A  nominative  plural  and  verb  singular,  independent  of 
the  felicitous  mode  of  expression! 


"  A  mystical  whisp'ring  to  beggars  and  kings 

And  old  women, — of  what 's  in  the  wind."     Page  14. 


"  While  tUe  genius  of  Fulton  is  hail'd  from  his  shores, 
As  it  conquers  the  current, — unaided  by  oars."     Page  22. 


•  Though  he  's  seen  upon  clouds,  upon  stilts,  on  the  ground, 
And  wanders  about  and  between."  Page  36. 


"  The  Boeotia  of  poets,o;J — the  warehouse  oj  inen."  Page  18. 

This  vulgarity  of  style  is  unbounded:  "Mr.  S.  of 
New  Jersey"  is  said  "  like  the  late  Guerriere,  to  carry 
his  name  in  his  fore-top-sail;"  this  is  probably  meant  for 
a  very  abstruse  pun.  The  poems  of  "  Sylvander"  are 
beautifully  recommended  as  "  emetics''^  in  case  of  a 
scarcity  among  the  customary  drugs;  and,  prosecuting 
his  medical  similies,  the  "  sense"  of  "  Mr.  S.  of  New 
Jersey"  is  pronounced  very  "  costiveP^—"  It  is  a  gallant 
child;  one  that,  indeed,  physics  the  subject.''*    Our  au- 

*  Winter's  Tale. 
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thor  is  indignant  that  the  Boston  Bard  should  be  "  con- 
tent to  dwell  in  decencies,^^  and  strives,  "  unguibus  et 
rostro,^^  to  avoid  so  foul  an  imputation! 

But  it  is  time  to  conclude:  I  have  judged  the  writer 
from  his  own  lips;  his  own  hand  has  signed  his  con- 
demnation. It  only  rem.ains  to  notice  the  absurd  ex- 
clamation respecting  the  writings  of  Paulding,  {"obli- 
vion is  their  only  hope}")  and  joyfully  part  with  him 
forever. 

I  am  not  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Paulding's  poetry; — but 
I  do  admire  the  manliness  of  his  composition,  and  the 
energy  of  his  style;  his  writings  are  purely  American; 

there  is  no  cunning  vacillation, — no  half-way  policy, 

no  mean  attempt  to  condemn  and  conciliate  our  literary 
adversaries.  The  critics  of  Britain  have  felt  the  stings 
of  his  satire,  and  even  the  "  Lay  of  the  Scottish  Fiddle," 
certainly  the  most  objectionable,  and  perhaps  the  least 
polished  among  his  productions,  is  highly  commended 
in  the  preface  to  the  London  Edition:  as  an  able  and 
energetic  defender  of  our  literary  claims,  Mr.  Paulding 
has,  perhaps,  done  as  much  as  any  other  writer  engaged 
in  the  cause.     "John  Bull  and  Brother  Jonathan," — 
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"  United  States  and  England,"  and  the  "  Scottish  Fid- 
dle," have  tended,  in  no  small  degree,  to  silence  the 
malicious  calumniators  of  America;  and  his  sarcastic 
and  conclusive  reply  to  the  false  and  feeble  endeavour 
to  vindicate  the  Navy  of  Great  Britain,  has  loaded  his 
antagonist  with  confusion  and  disgrace. — I  repeat,  that 
I  do  not  admire  his  Poetry,  and  I  may  add,  his  Politics; 
but  his  fame  rests  on  a  more  secure  basis  than  "  The 
Backwoodsman,"  which,  however  faulty  it  may  be,  is 
"  Hyperion  to  a  Satyr,"  compared  with  the  effusions  of 
the  Western  Bard. — The  bickerings  of  party  must  have 
their  boundaries,  and  that  man  is  unworthy  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  any,  who  refuses  his  approbation  to  the  Defender 
of  his  Country,  from  whatever  sect  he  may  spring,  or 
in  whatever  shape  he  may  appear; — whether  wielding 
the  sword  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  trimming  his  pen  in 
the  retirement  of  his  closet. 

August,  1820. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  at  the  very  time  when 
the  following  poem  was  preparing  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  another,  bearing  the  same  title,  was  com- 
posed "  beyond  the  mountains."  It  may,  therefore,  be 
proper  to  state,  that  having  never  seen  the  work  of  the 
Western  Bard,  any  similarity  of  expression  or  ideas 
must  be  attributed  solely  to  the  intimate  connexion 
arising  from  the  subject,  common  to  both  poems. 

If  the  resemblance  of  any  sentiments  can  be  traced 
to  the  late  productions  of  our  bards,  the  writer  can  only 
declare,  that  (with  the  exception  of  those  additional 
lines  particularly  applicable  to  them,)  the  poem  was 
concluded  before  his  return  to  this  country; — and  that 
all  poems,  published  within  the  last  fourteen  months, 
have  but  recently  fallen  into  his  hands. 
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